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XXI.—THE SOURCE OF CHAUCER’S ANELIDA 
AND ARCITE 


The question as to the source of Chaucer’s unfinished 
poem Anelida and Arcite is an unsolved problem. Pro- 
fessor Skeat points out in his introduction to this poem ! 
that the first three stanzas are from Boceaccio’s Teseide, 
as are also stanzas 8, 9, and 10; and that stanzas 4 to 
7 are partly from Statius. The origin of the rest of the 
poem, which is far the greater part, is unknown. 

The poem belongs among that class of lyrics known 
technically as complaints, as its title indicates, The Com- 
pleynt of feire Anelida and Fals Arcite. Chaucer begins 
with a proem of three stanzas taken largely from Boe- 
eaccio. This proem ends with a verse giving his 
authorities : 
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“First folow I Stace and after him Corinne.” 
The story then opens with an adaptation of some verses 


from Statius’s Thebaid, x11, 519, ete. The eighth, ninth, 


1 Oxford Chaucer, Vol. 1, p. 77. 
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and tenth stanzas again are from Boccaccio. After line 
‘70, we have no further trace of a source, and for three 
reasons we may fairly consider the story itself to be an 
original attempt. First, Chaucer takes his setting, the 
court of Theseus, from the Teseide of Boccaccio; but that 
source does not furnish the story which he here tells. 
It is improbable that he would have taken this setting 
from the Teseide if he had had another source for his 
story. Second, the names, Anelida and Arcite, come from 
different cycles of stories, Anelida apparently originating 
in the Arthurian romances,’ and Arcite coming from the 
Alexandrian cycle. Third, the story was left unfinished. 
If Chaucer had been following a definite source, he would 
no doubt have finished the story. 


* Schick, in his edition of the Temple of Glas, E. E.T.S., p. exx, 
says in a note upon the list of lovers given in the Intelligenza: 
“This list is interesting as giving, amongst others, the following 
pair of lovers (stanza 75, 1. 2): 


‘La bella Analida et lo bono Ivano.’ 


This seems to point to one of the Romances treating of Jwain 
and the Round Table for the origin of the name Anelida, which 
would at once upset Bradshaw’s and Professor Cowell’s ingenious 
etymologies from ‘Avairis and Anahita: for I do not believe that 
both the poet of the Jntelligenza and Chaucer mistook a ¢ for an 1. 
We have also in Froissart’s Dit du bleu Chevalier the line (ten 
Brink, Chaucer-Studien, p. 213): 


‘Ywain le preu pour la belle Alydes.’ 


One and the same personage is evidently indicated by the two names 
Analida and Alydes for Iwain’s paramour: I am _ not, however, 
sufliciently acquainted with the Arthur-romances to know of the 
occurrence of such a name. Laudine in Chrestien’s Chevalier au 
Lion is not very like it.” 

On the name Anelida being a misreading of the name of the goddess 
Andhita of the Zoroastrian religion in some Latin text see Professor 
Cowell's article on Chaucer’s Queen Anelyda in Essays on Chaucer, 
Chaucer Society, 1892, p. 615. 
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This would seem.a simple enough theory and so we 
might let the matter rest, but there are two troublesome 
questions which refuse to down. ‘These are: first, why 
should Chaucer insist upon giving us an authority, Cor- 
inne, whom he apparently never followed; and second, 
why is this complaint so different from the ordinary 
complaints of the period ? 

Let us consider first the possibilities of such an 
authority as Corinne. There are two whom it has been 
conjectured Chaucer might have had in mind, Corinnus, 
a reputed Greek author, and Corinna,’ a Theban poetess. 
Either one of these names would assume, of course, the 
form that we find in Chaucer’s verse. 

Modern historians of Greek literature, such as Christ 
and Croiset, make no mention of Corinnus. But from 
Roseher ? we find that Corinnus was supposed to be an 
epic poet, a native of Ilium who lived before Homer, 
and during the Trojan war wrote an Iliad from which 
Homer borrowed the argument for his poem. He wrote 
in the Dorie characters which had been invented by 
Palamedes; for he was a pupil of Palamedes. He also 
wrote the story of the war of Dardanus against the 
Paphlagonians. Roscher cites Suidas as his authority. 

The mere recital of the reputed facts about Corinnus 
seems to remove him from the range of possibility. 
Certainly Suidas is poor dependence in the way of an 


*See Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, Vol. 1, pp. 402-5; Skeat, 
Oxford Chaucer, Vol. 1, p. 531; Globe Chaucer, p. 336. 

Miss Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, p. 88, has, 
“T have queried if a MS. could have given Chaucer Corinnus instead 
of Corippus: see Sandys, Hist. of Classical Scholarship, 436; but 
there appears no evidence of Corippus’ influence.” 

*See Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der Griech. u. Rim. Mytho- 
logie, under Korinnos. Fabricius in his Bibliotheca Graeca, Vol. 1, 
p. 16, gives something about Corinnus based also only upon Suidas. 
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authority. Nobody contends that Chaucer knew of any 
work of Corinnus; for had there been an abundance of 
it extant, Chaucer would not have been able to read it 
on account of his lack of a knowledge of Greek. The 
question involved in considering Corinnus is whether 
Chaucer might have heard of him as a great writer and, 
in his desire to cite an authority, have seized upon his 
name. There seems, indeed, little probability of this 
being the case; for Corinnus was certainly little known 
to the Middle Ages, even as a reputed writer, if his 
name is found only in such doubtful authorities as 
Suidas and “ Eudocia.” 

In the case of the Theban poetess Corinna we have 
a little more definite information, at least as to her work. 
Guilelmus Crénert in an article in the Rheinisches 
Museum, entitled Corinnae quae supersunt,' gives; first, 
under the heading “ Testimonia,” a list of writers of anti- 
quity who mention Corinna in any way. The names 
include Suidas, Themistocles, Pausanias, some Scholia, 
and Statius. 


Crénert’s second heading includes what he designates as 
“ Fragmenta apud Veteres servata.” This list is made up 
chiefly of Scholia and grammarians such as Hephaestion 
and Herodian. 


A third list of “ Fragmenta incertae Sedis ” contains 
Priscian, Heyschinus, and Heraclides Milesius. Of the 
three classes, there are all told, according to Crénert, 
forty-one references to Corinna, the poetess. He adds 
a few which he designates as “ Dubia” and which we 
need not consider. He says in a concluding paragraph 
that Corinna was much read by the Alexandrian poets, 
authors of antiquities, grammarians, and metricians. 


?Guilelmus Crinert, Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, N. F. 
(1908), pp. 161-189. 
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Here, then, was a poetess who was much celebrated in 
antiquity, but only her name had come down to later 
times with a few fragments of her work. We have again 
the same question as in the case of Corinnus. There is 
no supposition that Chaucer knew Corinna’s work or 
even thought he was copying it; but whether he might 
not have heard of her as a celebrated ancient who would 
sound well as an authority is the question. In other 
words, can it be that he was using her name as a literary 
device in much the same way as he seems to have done 
with the name Lollius? This is, as anyone will admit, 
a tempting theory, but before we can assume it, we 
must see if it is likely that Chaucer had ever heard of 
Corinna. It is, of course, dangerous to assert that 
Chaucer did not know or could not know such and such 
a thing. We can only proceed from what we can gather 
from his writings and from what works we know to have 
been available in his time. So far as has been ascer- 
tained, there is no reasonable ground for assuming that 
he knew any of these writers who mention or quote from 
Corinna except Statius. Certainly we have abundant 
evidence of Chaucer’s knowledge of Statius, for he quotes 
from the Thebaid in this very poem. Statius’s works 
include two epic poems, the Thebaid, already mentioned, 
and the Achilleid, and a series of occasional poems en- 
titled Silvae. Now Statius in his Silvae, Lib. v, Eclogue 
ut, line 158, has the following mention of Corinna: 

“Tu pandere docti 


Carmina Battiadae, latebrasque Lycophronis atri 
Sophronaque implicitum, tenuisque arcana Corinnae.” 


This evidence would go far toward showing that 
Chaucer might have known the name Corinna as a famous 
authority at least, if it were not true that, though Stati- 
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us’s Thebaid and Achilleid were well known and quoted, 
his Silvae was practically lost during the Middle Ages. 
There is only one instance known in all the literature 
of the Middle Ages of a quotation from Statius’s Silva. 
This is the occurrence of one line which seems to be 
from the Silvae in a letter written during the age of 
Charlemagne and therefore not later than the early part 
of the ninth century. After this the Silvae was appar- 
ently unknown until the discovery of a manuscript at St. 
Gallen in 1416, sixteen years after Chaucer’s death.' 

Such a theory, therefore, as to the origin of Chaucer's 
use of the name Corinna must rest upon the assumption 
that it is a literary device and that the name of the 
Theban poetess was known to Chaucer. For the first we 
ean adduce the parallel of Lollius, but for the second 
there seems no reasonable basis. 

There is one other Corinna of ancient literature whose 
name has never been connected with this one of Chaucer, 
but the facts in the case seem much more to point to her 
name as the one to which Chaucer meant to refer than 
to either of the others we have considered. 

This Corinna was the mistress of Ovid whom he ad- 
dressed in the: Amores. Chaucer in the Anelida was 
writing a love-poem, and Ovid was the great authority 
in the Middle Ages upon love. The great popularity 
of his works is attested by all authorities.? It is needless 
to dwell upon how universally Ovid was celebrated in the 
Middle Ages as the poet of love. One of his works on 
love so popular at that time was the work which is now 


*See Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, p. 618; Manitius, 
Phil. tm, pp. 538-45; O. Miiller, Rheinisches Museum, xvi, p. 159. 

*A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginationi del medio 
evo, Vol. 11, pp. 296-315; Sandys, p. 615. 
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known as Amores. Most of the poems in this collection, 
especially in Book I, are addressed to his mistress, Cor- 
inna, and from Manitius we learn that it was only the 
first book which was much quoted by medieval writers.! 

But a curious fate seems to have overtaken this book 
of Ovid’s in the Middle Ages. Its real title, Amorum, 
which was given it by Ovid, seems to have fallen pretty 
generally into disuse. For it various others were sub- 
stituted. Numerous manuscripts refer to the work as 
sine titulo; and from the early editors of Ovid, who put 
themselves to great pains to explain the true name and 
get it re-established, we find that it was also called Elegiae 
and Corinna. 

In enumerating Ovid’s writings, Vincent of Beauvais 
gives the Amores under the name of sine titulo.? 

In an Ovidti Vita ex Lilii Gregor. Gyraldi de Poctarum 
Historia Libro IV, prefixed to an edition of Ovid’s works 
by Cornelius Schrevelius, Vol. 1, we find another refer- 
to the designation sine titulo. Gyraldus, who died in 
1552, has the following on this point: “ Quae vero inge- 
nissimi Poetae opera supersint, breviter colligam Elegiae 
Amorum vel de sine titulo: de quibus sunt Grammati- 
corum controversiae.” 

Of the extant manuscripts of the Amores and _ those 
of which the descriptions have come down to us in the 
catalogues of medieval libraries now lost, six designate 


*Manitius says,—“ Anfiihrungen aus Lib. II fehlen: iiberhaupt 
ist im Mittelalter kein Buch so wenig beriicksichtigt worden wie 
Am. II (und III), ausser den Medic. faciei, aus welchem ich tiber- 
haupt kein Citat gefunden habe” (Philologus, Supplement-Band vu, 
p. 736). 

? Bartsch, Bibliothek der deutschen National-Literatur, Vol. 
xxxvill, Einleitung, p. 111. 
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the work as sine titulo.1 Three mss. indicate the title 
as Amorum.” 

Though we have preserved no ms. describing this book 
as Corinna, we have excellent testimony to the fact that 
such a designation was common. From Fabricius, we 
learn that Hermolaus Barbarus, a distinguished Venetian 
scholar, born in 1454, called it by this name. This is 
what Fabricius has to say upon the Amores: * “ Amorum 
libri III, memorati Ovidio, Art. III, 343: 


* Deve tribus libris, titulus quos signat Amorum, 
Elige, quod docili molliter ore legas.’ 


“Hine patet falli Hermolaum Barbarum, qui illos 
libros laudat sub titulo Corinnae Ovidii: vel autorem 
glossarum veterum, quas servo Mss. et Jeremiam de Mon- 
tagnano, qui in Epitoma Sapientiae Venet. 1505. 4. 


edita vocat Ovidium sine titulo.” 
Further testimony upon the use of the title Corinna 
we find in the early printed editions of Ovid’s works. 


* Becker gives the description of four such Mss., Catalogi Biblio- 
thecarum Antiqui, page 174, No. 74; page 196, No. 82; page 233, 
No. 115; page 239, No. 117. And the catalogues of French manu- 
scripts give two: Catalogue des Manuscrits, Departments, Vol vy, 
p. 121; Bibliotheque de VArsenal, Vol. p. 156. 

? These are described in the following: Catalogue des Manuscrits, 
Departments, Vol. 37', p. 635; Catalogus Codicum MSS. Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae, pars tertia, p. 115, (this MS. is prefixed by this distich: 


“ Hoe opus est Naso titulo quo signat amorum 
Cantata est libris una Corinna tribus”’) ; 


Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae, VIIM- 
CCOXI. This last Ms. has animorum, which is plainly a mistake 
for amorum. See R. Merkel, Ovidius, 1855, p. iv, for a description 
of this Ms. 

’J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, ed. J. A. Ernesti, Tom. 1, 
p. 444. 
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In an edition at Frankfort, 1601,’ there is a preface to 
the reader by the Venetian, Dominicus Marius Niger, 
who lived about 1490. Niger makes it clear that Elegiae, 
sine titulo, and Corinna were all known as titles to the 
work: 


“ Praefandum illud mihi tantum, studiose lector, ex multis, quae 
Grammatici hac in parte quaerenda tradidere, hisce in libris, quis 
videlicet eorum sit titulus; atque eo quaerendum diligentius existi- 
mavi, quod doctorum hominum hac in re sententiae variant. Ele- 
giarum nomine multi treis hos libros appellant: sed parum recte, 
ut mea quidem fert opinio. Nam Elegiae quoque sunt, quas in 
Tristibus secripsit Naso; unde incertus et ambiguus his titulus red- 
deretur. Alii Corinnam vocant: inter quos est noster Hermolaus 
Barbarus, qui quoties ex hoc opere carmina citat: Ovidius, inquit, 
in Corinna ete. Verum non de Corinna solum hie loquitur auctor, 
neque Corinnam solam amavit, quod liquido patet ex elegia 4 et 
19 libri 2 Amorum, atque ex aliis in quibus factetur ingenue Naso, 
se multarum puellarum captum fuisse. Non tamen inficias eo, 
Corinnam ei caeteris chariorem fuisse, de eademque frequentius 
scriptum esse: ut si a majori parte ducendus sit titulus, parum 
peccet qui Corinnae nomine hoc opus vocant. Gravius autem illi 
errare mihi videntur, qui licet manuscriptorum, depravatorum tamen 
exemplarium auctoritatem secuti, hos treis libellos De sine titulo 
nominant: ex quibus (quod maxime miror) sunt Laurentius Vallen- 
sis et Joannes Tortellius, qui non ineruditi habentur. Horum 
opinionem pluribus argumentis refellere non oportet: satis enim 
fuerit poetae sententiam et voluntatem de hujus operis titulo, ipsius 
verbis adduxisse. Naso igitur lib. 3 de Arte, hujus sui operis ita 
meminit: De tribus libris, titulos quos signat Amorum, Elige, quod 
docili molliter ore legas.” 


Nicolaus Heinsius (1620-1681), the great Ovid com- 
mentator, in a note on the Amores which Burmann copied, 
says: “ Amorum libros dici oportere quicquid obstrepant 
mss. ipse Ovidius lib. III. Art. 343 docet: 

‘Deque tribus libris, titulus quos signat Amorum 


Elige. 
Burmann after quoting this note adds his testimony 


* Ovidius, 3 tom., Francofurti, 1601, f°., tom. 1, p. 177. 
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as follows: ‘“ Amores inscribi debere hos libros docet 
quoque Spartianus in Vita Aelii Veri Cap. V. ubi narrat, 
Verum Ovidii libros Amorum in lecto semper habuisse.” ! 

Jahn,? a nineteenth-century editor, assigns a reason 
for the substitution of the titles, Corinna and sine titulo. 
In addition he cites an instance of the controversy of the 
grammarians over sine titulo as a name; 


“ Inscripsit autem Amorum nomine [v. Art. Am. 111, 343] qui titu- 
lus tamen librariis displicuit, qui in codicibus haec carmina plerum- 
que aut Corinnam aut libros sine titulo inscripserunt. Quam mirifico 
modo illi homines in hac re versati sint, apparet ex scholiis codicis 
Lipsiensis [senatorii], in quibus haec leguntur: De tituli carentia 
diversi diversa sentiunt. Quidam enim dicunt, hunc librum intitu- 
latum fuisse ab armis, solum auctoris attendentes propositum. Pro- 
posuerat enim Ovidius de Gigantomachia facere quinque libros, i. ¢., 
de bello Caesaris, quod fuit inter Augustum, Cleopatrum et 
Antonium, habens Antonium et Cleopatrum pro Gigantibus et 
Augustum pro Jove. Sed cum tanto operi sufficere non posset, co 
relicto de amore [scripsit]. Sumerem titulum ab operis exsecutione, 
praesertim quia ab illo proposito fuit a Cupidine abstractus. Erant 
alii, qui dicebant, hune librum intitulatum esse ab amore, sumentes 
titulum ab operis exsecutione, ubi solum de amoribus tractat. Alii 
vero dicunt, quod prae metu invidorum titulum apponere non est 
ausus. Erant enim Romae quidam invidi, qui titulos libris abra- 
dentes suos apponebant et, quia sic de titulo dissentiebant, idem 
liber iste sine titulo quasi sub incertitudine tituli manet. Alii 
dicunt, quod damnato Ovidio librisque suis ab Augusto propter 
librum de arte amandi quidam, hune librum reticere volentes, titulum 
abstrawerint, qui talis erat: Incipit liber amorum qualem habemus 
in libro de arte amatoria.” 


Whatever may have been the reason that the real title, 
Amorum, was discarded or lost, the copyists seem gener- 
ally to have followed two courses, sometimes giving the 
title of sine titulo, and sometimes giving the name of the 
mistress to whom the majority of the elegies were ad- 


1 See Ovidii Opera, ed. Burmann, 1727, Tom. 1, p. 323. 
* Ovidii Opera Omnia, ed. Jahn, 1828, Vol. 1, p. 227. 
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dressed, Corinna. Ovid’s prediction about her name and 
his being indissolubly united had come true: 


“Nos quoque per totum pariter cantabimur orbem, 
Iunctaque semper erunt nomina nostra tuis.” 
Am, I, Il, 25, 26. 

When the Renaissance came and men began again to 
read the classics for themselves in a critical way instead 
of Scholia upon them, they noticed that Ovid had him- 
self in the Ars Amatoria, 111, 343, given the name of 
Amorum to this book which had been masquerading 
widely as sine titulo or Corinna. Consequently the 
printed editions, which were, of course, published in the 
light of this knowledge, all give the correct title, Amores 
or Amorum Liber. But the early editors, who had access 
to the mss. with the titles sine titulo and Corinna, found 
it necessary to explain why they made the change. There 
are similar instances of substitution or loss of names 
during the Middle Ages and their re-discovery after the 
Renaissance. A striking illustration of the loss of a 
name is the case of the Roman poet Martial who was 
ealled almost universally in the Middle Ages by the name 
Coquus.} 

Chaucer is usually found to cite his authorities quite 
accurately. Why he does not do so in the case of Boc- 
eaccio we do not know. At any rate he has no aversion to 
citing ancient authorities, and he refers to Ovid under 
the names of Ovide, Naso, and Metamorphoseos. From 
the foregoing evidence we must admit that it would also 
be very natural for him to refer to Ovid under the name 
of Corinna. Let us now see whether there is any: reason 
for his referring to Ovid in this particular poem. This 
brings us to a consideration of our second question, why 


*Sandys, Hist. Class. Schol., p. 619. 
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the Compleynt of Anelida is so different from the 
ordinary complaints of the period. 

A study of the complaints of this period not only fails 
to disclose a single poem which might appear to be a 
source for the Anelida, but it also shows that the Anelida 
is essentially different from the general type to which the 
other complaints conform. The conventional complaint 
was so general and abstract that it conveys an impression 
of a literary exercise rather than the expression of sincere 
feeling. It is this stereotyped poem which we find so 
abundant in the French love poetry of the Middle Ages.’ 
It had become the fashion, and the poets expressed their 
artificial complaining with little or nothing in the way 
of incident or situation as a basis. The Compleynt of 
Anelida, on the other hand, is based upon a distinctive 
situation and is full of a spirit of reality and genuine 
feeling which places it quite outside this type. For the 
sake of illustrating the difference it may be well to quote 


some single examples of the French complaint to be com- 
pared with the Anelida. For such a comparison it would 
seem necessary to select poems which bear as close simi- 


* Rutebeuf, a trouvére of the 13th century, wrote complaints, but 
none of them deals with love. See @uvres Compleétes de Rutebeuf, 
ed. Jubinal, pp. 13 ff., 40ff., 55 ff., 91ff., 100 ff. For Machault’s 
“complaintes,” see Guillaume de Machaut, Poésies Lyriques, ed. 
Chichmaref, tome 1, pp. 241-69. Froissart wrote amorous ballads 
of the conventional type; see (uvres de Froissart, Poésies, ed. 
Scheler, Vol. 11, pp. 366 ff. Granson, from whom we know Chaucer 
translated his Compleynt of Venus, wrote a Complainte de Saint 
Valentin. For a discussion of this poem and others of Gran- 
son’s, see A. Piaget, Romania, x1x, pp. 405-7. Deschamps wrote 
many “balades amoureuses.” See (uvres Complétes de Eustache 
Deschamps, ed. Saint-Hilaire, Vol. 111, pp. 209 ff. Christine de Pisan 
wrote “amorous complaints” of the established type. Her work 
was probably done too late to influence Chaucer. See Murres 
Poétiques de Christine de Pisan, ed. Roy, Vol. 1, pp. 281-95 and 
Vol. m1, pp. 203-8. 
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larity in situation as possible to Chaucer’s complaint. 
But just here is the difficulty. The situation in all of 
them is so little elaborated, the theme is so general and 
conventional, that there is little choice to make. The 
selections, however, have been made on the basis of simi- 
larity of situation, distinguishing details, and sincerity 
of spirit, as far as it has been possible to find these 
qualities. 

The following is a little poem in Froissart’s typical 
manner. The theme is the complaining of a lover to his 
obdurate mistress. 


“A vous sui tout, dame gente, 
Apareillies d’obeir, 
De coer, de foi et d’entente 
A faire votre plaisir; 
Loyalment vous ai servi 
En espoir d’avoir merci. 


Mais ce trop fort m’espoente 
Que ne me dagniés oir; 

Je voi bien que longe atente 
Me menra jusqu ’au morir 
Las! j’ai vescu jusqu ’a ci 
En espoir d’avoir merci. 


La riens qui plus me contente 
En confortant mon desir 
Et V’assaut que j’ai de rente 
C’est un tres doule souvenir 
Dont Amours m’a enrici 


En espoir d’avoir merci.” * 


As the following selection from Deschamps is analogous 
in theme with the Compleynt of Anelida, a comparison 
may more easily be made: 


Plaintes d’une dame. 


‘Se j’ay amé longuement 
De vray cuer et bonnement 


1(Euvres de Froissart, Poésies, ed. Scheler, Vol. 0, p. 387. 
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Mon doulz ami, 

Et il s’est retrait de mi 
Soudainement, 

Sanz cause et sans mouvement, 
Amours regni. 


Car je l’ay long temps servi, 

Amé, doubté et chery 
Tresloyaument. 

N’onques a autre qu ’a ly 

Mon las cuer ne s’ assenty 
Aucunement, 


Et je voi tout clerement 

Que malicieusement 
M’a deguerpy 

Et qu'il a amours choisi 
Nouvellement, 

Sanz dire au departement: 
Adieu vous dy 

Se j’ay amé longuement. 


Et pour ce l’eure maudy 

Qu’ amours en moy s’embaty 
Premierement, 

Et les yeux dont je le vy 

Et moy quant mon cuer ravi 
Si folement: 

En amours n’a que tourment, 

A Dieu du tout le commant 
Des ce jour cy. 

De moy n’ot onques mercy 
Certainement 

Aincoiz m’a couvertement 
Le cuer ocy. 

Se j’ay amé longuement, 

De vray cuer et bonnement.” * 


Of Machault’s complaints, the example which suggests 
a situation most like that of the Anelida, is one where a 
lady avows her love and complains of the lover’s absence: 


1 (Euvres Completes de Eustache Deschamps, ed. Saint-Hilaire, Vol. 
Iv, p, 185. 
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“Mes dous amis, A vous me vueil compleindre 
Dou mal qui fait mon cuer palir et teindre, 
Car de vous vient, si le devez savoir, 

Ne sans vous seul confort ne puet avoir. 
Or vueilliez dont entendre ma clamour 
Et avec ce considerer l’amour 

Dont je vous aim, car brief seroit ma fin 
Se ne m’amiés de cuer loial et fin. 
Amis, je n’ay nulle joieuse vie, 

Eins suis toudis en grant merencolie, 
Mais je ne fais jour et nuit que penser 
A vous veoir; mais po vaut mon penser, 
Quant il n’est tour, subtilité ne voie, 
Ne maniere que j’y sache ne voie; 

Si qu’ einsi sont mi mortel anemy 

Tuit mi penser, et toudis contre my. 

Si n’ay confort, amis, fors que tant plour 
Que je cuevre ma face de mon plour. 

Et quant je suis saoulé de plourer, 
Souvenirs vient mon las cuer acorer; 

Car il n’est biens ne joie qu’il m’aporte, 
Einsois toudis me grieve et desconforte, 
Dont j’ay souvent estranglé maint souspir, 
Pour ce que trop parfondement souspir. 
Aprés desirs ne me laisse durer. 

Si n’ay pas corps pour tel fais endurer, 
Car foible sui, dont piessa fusse morte, 
S’espoirs ne fust qui un po me conforte, 
Et si ne say que c’est de cest espoir, 

Car pas ne vient: si me decoit espoir, 
Et s’ay cause de penser le contraire 

De ce qu’il dit; pour ce ne say que faire. 
Or soit einsi come Dieu I’a ordonné; 
Mais je vous ay si franchement donné 
Moy et m’amour que c’est sans departir, 
Et s’il convient m’ame don corps partir, 
Ja ceste amour pour ce ne finera, 

Tu apres ma mort m’ame vous amera.”’ * 


It is easy to see that these complaints vary little from 


the characteristics of the general type which have been 
pointed out. They are conventional and impersonal in 


‘Guillaume de Machaut, Poésies Lyriques, ed. Chichmaref, I, p. 254. 
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style. They might apply to the case of almost any lover, 
It is the artificial complaining of courtly love that we 
find in all the love poems of the period. Some of Chau- 
cer’s complaints are of this conventional type. The 
Compleynt of Venus, which is merely a translation from 
the French of Granson, deals with the usual abstractions, 
jealousy, constancy, and the like. The Compleynt unto 
Pite has the characteristic personifications, Love, Pity, 
ete. The Compleynt to his Lady, though it exhibits the 
stereotyped characteristics, especially in parts 1, u, and 
11, shows in part Iv more resemblances to Anelida’s com- 
plaint in the Anelida and Arcite. But the Anelida and 
Arcite itself differs greatly from all of these complaints. 
In the first place Chaucer has a story to tell, and the 
Compleynt of Anelida is woven into the story so as to 
make a component part of it.! For instance, the story 


It may be well to indicate what is meant by complaint as it is 
used in this discussion. Skeat, in the Oxford Chaucer, Vol. I, p. 61, 
has defined complaint as follows: “The word compleynt answers to 
the O. F. complaint, sb. masc., as distinguished from O. F. complainie, 
sb. fem., and was the technical name, as it were, for a love-poem 
of a mournful tone, usually addressed to the unpitying loved one.” 
This is a somewhat technical limitation of the word, but this seems 
to be the kind of complaint that was fashionable among the French 
love-poets of the Middle Ages, and the kind that Chaucer imitated 
in his early complaints. Professor Neilson has shown in his dis- 
cussion of the court of love genre that it was common enough for 
someone to present himself before Venus or her representative in 
the court of love with a complaint. (The Origins and Sources of 
the Court of Love, Harvard Studies and Notes, Boston, 1899, Vol. vi, 
pp. 231-2.) In these instances the complaint may be said to be an 
organic part of the story. But the word complaint is in such cases 
used in its broadest sense to mean any kind of grievance, and it 
really is a petition or “ bill” presented te Venus for her judgment 
and is not a love-poem addressed to the unpitying loved one. In 
the same way we may call the débat a complaint. For instance, 
there is the complaint of the White Canonesses against the Gray 
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part of the poem, told in the third person, narrates how 
Anelida in her faithfulness to Arcite showed him all the 
letters written to her by other lovers (lines 113-115). 
This same idea is brought into the Compleynt in lines 
264-5. In this respect Chaucer’s Compleynt of Mars is 
similar to the Anelida; for it has a story in which ap- 


pears a complaint containing reference to the story. But 


as we have seen, Chaucer was not writing here altogether 
in the manner of his French contemporaries; for he took 
his story from Ovid. Except for these direct references 
to the preceding story, the complaint in the Mars is of 
the artificial type. In the Pite there may be said to be 
a story in which a “bill” to Pity is introduced. But 
the whole poem is really a complaint written in the first 
person, and into this complaint of the death of Pity in his 
lady’s heart the poet introduces a “ bill” addressed to 
Pity herself. But the Compleynt of Anelida is more 
concrete and personal throughout. There is genuine feel- 


Nuns in Jean de Conde’s Le Messe des Oisiaus et li Plais des 
Channonesses et des Grises Nonains. (See Neilson, pp. 67-9.) Here 
the Canonesses come before Venus, who is to decide the question, 
to complain that the Gray Nuns have taken their lovers. It will 
readily be seen, however, that these petitions are not complaints 
in the sense in which Skeat defines the term and in which I am 
using it in discussing Chaucer’s complaints. There are numerous 
instances later than Chaucer where the complaint or lament is 
made an organic part of a story. Professor Neilson has called 
my attention to three instances of such complaints in Scottish 
poetry which show likewise the nine-line stanzas of the Complaint 
of Anelida. These are Sir William Wallace, Bk. wu, ll. 170-359, 
Scottish Text Society, 1889; The Complaint of Cresseid in The 
Testament of Cresseid, ll. 407-69, Henryson, Poems and Fables. 
ed. David Laing, Edinburgh, 1865; and the complaint in the Quare 
of Jalusy, ll. 191 ff., The Kingis Quair and the Quare of Jalusy, 
Alexander Lawson, London, 1910. But Chaucer in the Compleynt 
of Mars and in the Anelida and Arcite appears to be the first poet 
to use the complaint in this way. 
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ing and passion in it. We are made to feel that Anelida 
is an individual and our sympathies are aroused in her 
behalf. 

Thus it will be seen that though this poem is generally 
thought to be an early one, and though Chaucer’s early 
work was much influenced by French writers, there is 
not to be discovered any close relationship between Chau- 
cer’s Anelida and the work of his French contemporaries. 

There is, however, one fertile field as yet unnoted from 
which Chaucer may have conceived his idea of this love- 
poem and complaint, and that is Ovid’s Heroides.! From 
Chaucer’s works written before the Anelida, it appears 
that Statius and Ovid were the Latin writers with whom 
he was up to that time familiar. We know that he drew 
upon his knowledge of Statius for this poem; and I be- 
lieve a careful study of it will be convincing that, although 
the story of Anelida is Chaucer’s own creation, as has 


1 J. Schick, in discussing Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight, 
has suggested that the origin of the complaint may have been in- 
fluenced by Ovid’s Heroides. He says, “ Further, the ‘Complaints’ 
of the Lady and the Knight as they present them to the goddess, 
recall to us a certain species of poetry which was at one time 
much in vogue in England and France. These ‘Complaints’ are 
usually put into the mouth of a rejected or forsaken lover, bewailing 
his wretched state and calling upon his lady for pity. It is not 
impossible that their origin may have been influenced by Ovid's 
Heroides, which enjoyed so remarkable a popularity in the Middle 
Ages. We have such ‘Complaints’ from French poets—for instance, 
from Rutebeuf, Christina de Pisan and Machault: Chaucer wrote 
the ‘Complaints’ of Mars, of Venus, and of Anelida (of somewhat 
different genre, the Complaint to Pity, and turned jokingly, the 
Compleint to his Purse) ” Temple of Glass, E.E.T.S8., p. exxii. 

If in its origin the genre owed something to the Heroides, it 
is interesting to observe that Chaucer in the Compleynt of Anelida 
has broken away from his French masters who were by this time 
producing a type of complaint very different from Ovid’s poems, 
and has gone back to the original source for his model. 
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already been pointed out, he modelled it after the Heroides 
of Ovid and drew thence various details. The situation 
in all of the epistles of the Heroides is practically the 
same: a lovely woman, who has fondly trusted her lover, 
suddenly and without apparent reason finds herself basely 
deserted. Under these circumstances Ovid makes each 
heroine address a letter to her lover, expressing her grief 
and resentment at his faithlessness and at the same time 
entreating him to return. Have we not exactly a parallel 
ease in the Anelida? To be sure, Ovid’s work in each 
case is based upon a legend which attributes to his heroine 
the fate which she is experiencing. The story itself was 
already presumably known to his reader; as, for instance, 
the story of Ariadne, who was deserted on the island of 
Naxos by Theseus and was supplanted by her sister 
Phaedra, whom Theseus carried to Athens with him. 

These epistles of the Heroides, we may presume, had 
fired Chaucer’s imagination to attempt something of his 
own upon a similar theme. He found first of all that he 
needed what Ovid had already, a story which would fur- 
nish the occasion of the complaint to the unfaithful lover. 
Quite naturally he drew upon such storehouse of knowl- 
edge as he possessed at that time. Thus he took the 
setting of Theseus’s court from the Teseide, linked 
together the euphonious names of Anelida and Arcite, 
and introduced a complaint addressed by the heroine to 
her lover, and modelled after the Heroides of Ovid. 

The spirit of the Anelida, to be sure, is more refined 
than that of the Heroides, but this is to be expected. 
Earthly as Chaucer sometimes is in his treatment of love, 
in drawing from Ovid he always elevates the theme. 

Besides the general similarities mentioned, the details 
in the Anelida point to the Heroides as a source.} 


*It may be noted that Penelope, to whom Chaucer compares Ane- 
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In the epistle of Ariadne to Theseus, Her. x, lines 137- 
140, we find: 


“ Adspice demissos lugentis more capillos 
Et tunicas lacrimis sicut ab imbe gravis! 
Corpus, ut impulsae segetes aquilonibus, horret, 
Litteraque articulo pressa tremente labat.” 
These ideas may be found in the Anelida: 


the weeping of the heroine, 


“Upon a day, ful sorowfully weping,” 
line 207; 


the trembling of her body, 


“That turned is in quaking al my daunce,” 
line 214; 


and the writing of the letter with her own hand, 


lida, line 82, is Ovid’s heroine in the first epistle of the Heroides, 
and that Lucretia, referred to in the same line is celebrated by Ovid 
in Fasti, 0, 721-852. But the linking together of the names of 
Penelope and Lucretia as models of goodness and constancy was a 
favorite idea of Chaucer’s caught from a passage in the Roman de Iu 
Rose. Professor Skeat notes this as follows in the Oxford Chaucer, 
Vol. 1, p. 490, note to line 1081 of the Duchess: 


“Penelope is accented on the first e and on o, as in French. 
Chaucer copies this from the Roman de la Rose, line 8694, as appears 
from his coupling it with Lucrece, whilst at the same time he 
borrows a pair of rimes. The French has: 


‘Si n’est-il més nule Lucrece, 
Ne Penelope nule en Grece.’ 


In the same passage, the story of Lucretia is told in full, on the 
authority of Livy, as here. The French has: ‘ce dit Titus Livius, 
line 8654. In the prologue to the Legend of Good Women, Chaucer 
alludes again to Penelope (line 252), Lucrece of Rome (line 257), 
and Polixene (line 258); and he gives the Legend of Lucrece in 
full. He again alludes to Lucrece and Penelope in the lines pre- 
ceding the Man of Lawes Prologue (B. 63, 75); and in the Franke- 
lein’s Tale (F. 1405, 1443).” To these instances may be added this 
mention of the two names in Anelida, line 82. 
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“She caste hir for to make a compleyning, 
And with hir owne honde she gan hit wryte,” 
lines 208-209. 


In Her. x11, 175-8, Medea says: 


“ Forsitan et stultae dum te jactare maritae 
Quaeris et iniustis auribus apta loqui, 
In faciem moresque meos nova crimina fingas, 
Rideat et vitiis laeta sit illa meis.” 


Anelida’s reference in lines 229-234 to Arcite’s new 
attachment and to his laughing at her pain is akin to 
Medea’s words. Anelida says: 


“ Now is he fals, alas! and causeles, 
And of my wo he is so routheles, 
That with a worde him list not ones deyne 
To bring ayein my sorowful herte in pees, 
For he is caught up in another lees. 
Right as him list, he laugheth at my peyne.” 


Both are thinking of the happiness of the lover and his 
new love; with Medea it is her rival who laughs at 


her in her grief, with Anelida it is her lover. 
The idea that is expressed in Her. 11, 49: 


“Credidimus blandis, quorum tibi copia, verbis,” 


Chaucer uses for a whole stanza, lines 247-255: 


“ Alas! wher is become your gentilesse! 
Your wordes fulle of plesaunce and humblesse? 
Your observaunces in so low manere, 
And your awayting and your besinesse, 
Upon me, that ye calden your maistresse, 
Your sovereyn lady in the worlde here? 
Alas! and is ther nother word ne chere 
Ye vouchesauf upon myn hevinesse? 
Alas! your love, I bye hit al to dere.” 


The idea that to be untrue in love will bring no glory 
to a man’s name is expressed in two of the epistles and 
in the Anelida. Ovid in Her. u, 63-66, has on this 
subject : 
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“ Fallere credentem non est opera puellam 
Gloria: simplicitas digna favore fuit. 
Sum decepta tuis et amans et femina verbis: 
Di faciant, laudis summa sit ista tuae.” 


The same idea is found in Her. 111, 144, where Briseis, 
after asserting that Achilles will cause her to die by his 
neglect, says: 


“Nec tibi magnificum femina iussa mori.” 


A fairly close parallel to this is the following passage 
from Chaucer’s Anelida, lines 273-277: 


“And thenke ye that furthered be your name 
To love a newe, and been untrewe? Nay! 
And putte you in sclaunder now and blame, 
And do to me adversitee and grame, 
That love you most, god, wel thou wost! alway?” 


Ovid and Chaucer give almost identically the ideas 
that separation from her lover means death to the heroine, 
and that his neglect has already banished the color from 


her face: 
Her. 111, 139-141: 


“ Aut, si versus amor tuus est in taedia nostri, 
Quam sine te cogis vivere, coge mori! 
Utque facis, coges: abiit corpusque colorque.” 


Anelida, 284-289: 


“For either mot I have yow in my cheyne, 
Or with the dethe ye mot departe us tweyne; 
Ther ben non other mene weyes newe; 

For god so wisly on my soule rewe, 
As verily ye sleen me with the peyne; 
That may ye see unfeyned of myn hewe.” 


The circumstance of the heroine seeing her lover in 
her dreams is given by both authors: 
Her. xv, 123 ff.: 
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“Tu mihi cura, Phaon! te somnia nostra reducunt, 
Somnia formoso candidiora die 
Illic te invenio, quamvis regionibus absis; 
Sed non longa satis gaudia somnus habet.” 


Anelida, 328-334: 


“And if I slepe a furlong wey or tweye, 
Than thinketh me, that your figure 
Before me stant, clad in asure, 

To profren eft a newe assure 

For to be trewe, and merey me to preye. 
The longe night this wonder sight I drye, 
And on the day for this afray I dye.” 


Probably the most striking resemblance between any 
single one of Ovid’s epistles and the Anelida is found 
in the suggestions of both Dido and Anelida that their 
laments are swan-songs. Both, in declaring that fate is 
against them and that they must accept the inevitable, 
compare themselves to the dying swan: 

Her. vu, 3-6: 
“Sie ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis 
Ad vada Maeandri concinit albus olor. 


Nec quia te nostra sperem prece posse moveri, 
Adloquor (adverso movimus ista deo).” 


Anelida, 342-8: 


“Than ende I thus, sith I may do no more, 
I yeve hit up for now and ever-more; 
For I shal never eft putten in balaunce 
My sekernes, ne lerne of love the lore. 
But as the swan, I have herd seyd ful yore, 
Ayeins his deth shal singe in his penaunce, 
So singe I here my destiny or chaunce.” 


Besides these similarities to the Heroides, there is 
another indication that Chaucer was under the influence 
of Ovid in this work. In the Amores Ovid harps much 
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upon the theme that we eagerly desire what we can 
net get: 
“ Quod licet, ingratumst: quod non licet, acrius urit.” 
Am, Il, XIX, 3. 


“Nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque negata.” 
Am, Iv, 17. 


“ Quicquid servatur, cupimus magis, ipsaque furem 
Cura vocat: pauci, quod sinit alter, amant.” 
Am, It, Iv, 25-26. 


Chaucer refers to this same theme as follows,— 
Anelida, 201-203: 
“The kinde of mannes herte is to delyte 


In thing that straunge is, also god me save! 
For what he may not get that wolde he have.” 


Not only does the similarity to the Heroides indicate 
that the Anelida was written under the influence of the 
Heroides, but Chaucer’s continued use of the Heroides 
in his subsequent work reinforces the position that he was 
writing under the influence of the Heroides here. 

Some of the foregoing points may seem trifling in 
themselves, and it may be that Chaucer was not con- 
sciously borrowing in every case. At any rate he had 
so absorbed Ovid’s epistles that he could write one in 
imitation of them and use perhaps unconsciously many 
of Oyid’s details. Another example of such assimilation 
is to be found in Milton’s Lycidas, which shows that its 
author was thoroughly saturated with the classical pas- 
toral, though specific borrowings would be difficult to 
locate. 

Thus we have found that the Anelida is like the Heroi- 
des, first, in general theme, man’s unfaithfulness in love; 
second, in situation: a fair and faithful woman deserted 
by her false lover addresses a letter of complaint to him, 
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bemoaning the confidence she has placed in him, but 
avowing her constancy and offering forgiveness if he will 
return to her; third, in details, for almost every idea 
expressed in the Anelida has a parallel in some one of 
the Heroides. 

Now, as we have seen, it is quite probable that Chau- 
cer’s Ms. copy of Ovid, which he calls his ‘‘ owne booke ” ! 
designated the Amores as Corinna. It is probable that 
this book included all of Ovid’s amatory verse; for Chau- 
cer’s works indicate familiarity with all of it. If the 
Amores came first with the Heroides following, as may 
very reasonably have been the case, we should have an 
explanation of why Chaucer refers to his use of the 
Heroides in the Anelida under the name of Corinna. 
However that may have been, the striking similarity of 
this poem to the epistles of the heroines points to Ovid’s 
Heroides as the model for Chaucer’s Compleynt of Ane- 
lida. And we may reasonably conclude that Chaucer 
intends to indicate his indebtedness to Ovid under the 
name Corinna when he says, 


“First folow I Stace and after him Corinne.” 


Epear F. SHannon. 


* House of Fame, Bk. 1, 712. 
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XXII.—THE SHAKSPEREAN MOB 


Among the scholars of Cambridge who essayed the 
presentation of Thomas Legge’s Latin play of Richardus 
Tertius at St. John’s in 1579, perhaps the most ambitious 
were those three ingenuous and versatile youths, Hovw- 
land, Henlowe, Kendall, who enacted the “ chorus tumu!- 
tuantium civium.” Surely, “a little o’erparted” ! 
Easier far with three rusty swords to fight over York 
and Lancaster’s long jars than to portray through three, 
four, six, or even seven or eight persons the many-headed 
monster in its varying moods. To trace the evolution of 
mob-mind from the stage of orderly self-possession and 
personal consciousness through the psychic process of 
the withering of the individual and the accumulation 
of collective energy under the stress of exciting causes 
to its final state of a fiercely emotional and keenly 
suggestible crowd-self, lay of course far beyond the 
purpose and powers of Thomas Legge. Far, too, was 
this above the aim of such controversial playwrights of 
the Reformation as that Catholic author of Respulica 
who presented “the people” in the guise of a single 
smatterer of dialect. Yet this study of multiplied sug- 
gestion which has taxed the observation of ancient histo- 
rian and modern psychologist has always and with 
reason made large appeal to that analyst of many men’s 
motives, the dramatist. Humanity in the mass exerted 
its fascination sometimes over Shakspere’s fellows and 
followers; but it cast a far more potent spell upon 
Shakspere himself—notably in the Jack Cade scenes 
(2 Henry VI) and in the two Roman plays of Julius 
Cesar and Coriolanus. 
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Critics as many-minded as the multitude have made 
their own attitude to society the touchstone of their inter- 
pretation of Shakspere’s opinion of the common people. 
In the light of modern political ideals, socialists and 
democrats have been loud in dissent and depreciation. 
To Grabbe, Shakspere’s early-nineteenth-century imita- 
tor, the English poet “seems to have fostered an almost 
aristocratic sentiment” and to have represented his 
Romans as “ elender kindischer Pébel.” + To Walt Whit- 
man ‘“ Shakspere is incarnated uncompromising feudal- 
ism in literature.” What Coleridge calls “ Shakspere’s 
good-natured laugh at mobs” is deemed by Brandes “ an 
unqualified contempt for the populace,” “a violent aver- 
sion,” “ detestation of masses,” “ nothing but scorn for 
the people.” And Tolstoy gives sad approval to Ernest 
Crosby’s view * that “ having a poor opinion of the lower 
classes taken man by man, Shakspere thinks, if anything, 
still worse of them taken en masse, and at his hands a 
crowd of plain workingmen fares worst of all.” Con- 
trary opinions are not far to seek. A. C. Bradley, whose 
word carries great weight, notes that “ Shakspere’s poor 
and humble are almost without exception sound and 
sweet, faithful and pitiful. He had no respect for the 
people as politicians, but a great respect and regard for 
their hearts.”* According to Dowden,* “ Shakspere 
recognizes that the heart of the people is sound. Their 
feelings are generally right, but their view of facts is 
perverted by interests, by passions, by stupidity.” Me- 
ziéres marks® “the essential difference between Shak- 


* Blumenthal, Grabbes Werke, tv, p. 159. 

* Shakspere’s Attitude to the Working Classes, 1907, p. 140. 
* Cited by Verity, Coriolanus, 1905, p. xxxiii. 

* Shakspere: His Mind and Art, p. 325. 

* Shakespeare, Ses Gluvres et ses Critiques, pp. 153-157. 
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spere and the French theatre in the English dramatist’s 
regard for the effect of all incidents upon the people and 
in his recognition of the influence of every action of kings 
upon the lowest rank of society.” And recently Professor 
Vetter, in his interesting though unconvincing Festvor- 
trag at the 1910 meeting of the Deutsche Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft,’ declares that “the poet is not the scorner 
of the people that many brand him, but the sincere and 
sympathetic friend of the folk.” How easy it is for 
men “to construe things after their fashion clean from 
the purpose of the things themselves” is amusingly 
evidenced by the sharp contrast between the view of Vol- 
taire * that “ the folk-scenes of Julius Cesar were written 
to please the common people who frequented shows and 
whom Shakspere served according to their taste,” and 
the equally positive statement of Riimelin*® that Shak- 
spere here wrote “ to flatter the prejudice of the jeunesse 
dorée of the Elizabethan theatre.” 

However doctors may disagree regarding Shakspere’s 
love or hatred of the people, they are at one in their 
diagnosis of Shakspere’s mob—that it is something dis- 
organized, dangerous, unintelligent.* “ When the people 
are seen in masses in Shakspere’s plays,” says Dowden," 
“they are nearly always shown as factious, fickle, and 
irrational.” “ Shakspere shows himself anti-democratic,” 
notes Verity,° “in that he lays bare these weaknesses 
[of the crowd ]—fickleness, liability to be flattered and 


Shakespeare Jahrbuch, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

? (Luvres, 1819, vir, pp. 370, 383. 

* Shakspeare-Studien, p. 222. 

* Cf. Johnson, Shakspere and his Critics, pp. 285-286. 
Pp. 319-320, 

®Coriolanus, p. xxxiii. 
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swayed, lack of clear judgment, especially where political 
interests are at stake. Like Chaucer he impeaches the 
collective wisdom of the masses.’’ Even Professor Vetter, 
who finds in Shakspere a generous sympathy with the 
common man, reluctantly admits that weakness and folly 
everywhere dominate the folk in Coriolanus.t! And 
Robert Oehme, through exhaustive inductive study of 
all the folk-scenes of Shakspere,? thus groups these mob- 
qualities :—traits of will: fickleness, dependence, complais- 
ance, servility, cowardice, covetousness; traits of under- 
standing: folly, faulty judgments, hatred of the educated, 
curiosity, love of puns and proverbs; traits of emotion: 
ingratitude, superstition, plebeian pride, vanity, suscepti- 
bility to flattery, envy, malice, lack of moderation, indi- 
gence, with its external badges of rags and dirt. These 
characteristics are offset by occasional bravery, honesty, 
love of country, loyalty to king, and reverence for 
tradition. 

So far we may follow with but few demurrers; but 
when it is alleged by Brandes * that “ Shakspere’s aristo- 
eratie contempt for the mob had its root in a purely 


physical aversion for the atmosphere of the ‘ people,’ ” 
neither premise nor conclusion can escape peremptory 
challenge. And Ernest Crosby’s statements * that “ the 


? Oehme’s elaborate dissertation Die Volksszenen bei Shakespeare 
und seinen Vorgdngern, Berlin, 1908, so praiseworthy for its careful 
analysis of Shaksperean mob-traits, invites the seemingly un- 
grateful criticisms that the writer sometimes fails to distinguish 
between the characteristics of quiet burghers talking apart, or of an 
orderly throng like the army of Henry V, and those of a riotous 
mob swayed by passion; and that here and elsewhere he disregards 
the recent teachings of social psychology concerning the force of 
multiplied suggestion. 

William Shakespeare, p. 536. 
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plea of custom is not sufficient to explain Shakspere’s 
attitude to the lower classes” and that therein “ he was 
running counter to all the best traditions of our litera- 
ture”? must not be permitted to apply to Shakspere’s 
portrayal of the mob. Indeed this paper is chiefly 
designed to show that the Shaksperean multitude has its 
genesis and justification not in any individual aloofness 
nor in personal hostility, but in contemporary history 
and sentiment, in literary tradition, in the Elizabethan 
dramatic convention, and in the poet’s sources, both 
English and classical; and moreover, that these pictures 
of men in the mass harmonize completely with the 
inferences of modern psychologists. 

Contemporary custom is rife in the riotous scenes of 
Shakspere and his fellows; for their opportunity of study- 
ing seditious multitudes was nearly as large as that of 
Chaucer, when he penned references both explicit and 
implicit? to “ Jakke Straw and his meynee.” The out- 
rages of Evil May Day, so graphically described in the 
anonymous play of Sir Thomas More, in which Shak- 
spere may have had a finger, were reénacted in the 
uprisings of the prentices against aliens in 1586." 
Hence the significance to the student of Shakspere’s mobs 
of Holinshed’s circumstantial account of the famous May 
riot of 1517:* the grievances of the citizens against 
strangers, the provocation of the self-appointed leader 


*See The Nonne Preestes Tale (B, 4584) and perhaps Troilus and 
Criseyde, Iv, 196-210; and compare Carleton Brown’s note, Modern 
Language Notes, Nov. 1911. 

27“ As lyke unto YIl May Day as could be devised in all manner 
of circumstances mutatis mutandis” (Recorder Fleetwood’s letter of 
September 1586 to Burghley, cited by Simpson, Notes and Queries. 
Series Iv, vol. v1, 1 and Schelling, English Chronicle Plays, p. 210). 

’ Chronicles, 111, pp. 617 f., derived, of course, from Hall. 
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of the people, John Lincoln, the inflammatory harangue 
of Dr. Bele and the consequent disaffection among the 
folk, the orders of the Council, the rising of prentices 
to the ery of “ Clubs!” “ Clubs!”, the crowding of the 
multitude, the despoiling of foreigners, the eirenie ad- 
dress of Chancellor More, the arrests and trials of the 
rebels, and the death of the mob-leader. In Shakspere’s 
boyhood and youth there were alive traditions of the 
famous rising of the Kets in Norfolk in 1549, which 
called forth Sir John Cheke’s tract (of which more than 
a word later), and of Wyatt’s rebellion of 1554, which 
furnished much matter to Dekker and Webster. Familiar 
to all Londoners of 1595 were the Queen’s orders of 
that year against “assemblies and routs compounded of 
sundry sorts of base people: some known apprentices 
such as were of base manual occupations; some others 
wandering idle persons, of condition rogues and vaga- 
bonds; and some colouring their wandering by the name 
of soldiers returning from the wars.” ! It aids neither 
literature nor history to find the suggestion of the rising 
of Brutus in the rebellion of Essex, and of the contempt 
of Coriolanus for the plebeians in Walter Ralegh’s 
patrician pride; but the directness of Laertes’s summons 
to the mob * would be readily understood by an audience 
that recalled Essex’s recent design of gathering the people 
to his support by a publie appeal at St. Paul’s Cross— 
a plan which was thwarted only by the absence of a 
congregation on that unhappy Sunday (February 8, 
1601). 

A first-hand knowledge of popular risings of the day 
made it inevitable that Shakspere should represent a 


* Maitland, History and Survey of London, 1756, 1, p. 278. 
* Hamlet rv, v, 98 f. 
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rabble, whether of the old age or the new, in the terms 
of a contemporary city mob. Indeed, he explicitly points 
the parallel between the citizens of London and of Rome 
in the Prologue to Act v of Henry V:— 


“ But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens! 
The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels.” 


So the ery of London prentices, “ Clubs! ”, is raised in 
medieval Verona’ and in ancient Rome;? the holiday 
regulations of the English capital govern the mechanicals 
of the days of Cesar;* and the trades of the Tudor 
proletariat * suggest the occupations of his mob-figures: 
carpenter, cobbler, butcher, weaver, sawyer, tanner, ¢lo- 
thier—all this as natural to the romantic drama as dis- 
regard of differences of dress and background. But the 
effect of contemporary conditions upon the stage multi- 
tude is revealed far more significantly than in obviou- 
surface-touches. Close observation of the sundry spas 
modie and violent protests of the people against estal- 
lished forms in church and state, and a careful reading 
of the Chronicles, with their long record of peasant: 
wars and of insurrections savage and futile, imbued the 
thoughtful Elizabethan with a profound distrust of 4!) 


1 Romeo and Juliet, 1, i, 80. 

* Titus Andronicus, 11, i, 37. 

§ Julius Cesar, I, i, 1. 

*“The fourth and last sort of people in England are day-- 
laborers, poor husbandmen and some retailers (which have no free 
land), copyholders and all artificers as tailors, shoemakers, car- 
penters, brickmakers, masons, ete.” (Harrison, Elizabethan England, 
chap. I.) 
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popular struggles against political convention, and with a 
genuine dislike of democratic experiments, and attached 
him all the more firmly to strong central authority. 
Uninstructed by his present polities or past history that 
the highest rights of the citizen could be attained by 
revolt against the so-called “ natural laws of society,” 


he came to entertain an exaggerated reverence for things 
as they are and a dread of the anarchy that lay in the 


wake of rebellion. His state of mind is no mere subject 
of surmise, but is clearly set forth for us in Sir John 
Cheke’s notable essay of 1549, The Hurt of Sedition, how 
Grievous it is toa Commonwealth—in its day such a classic 
that it was included by Holinshed in his third volume 
and, better evidence of vogue, constantly cited by Ben 
Jonson in his Grammar. Though ignored by modern 
commentators, it is noteworthy as a full expression of 
the sentiment that inspired the Elizabethan makers of 
dramatic mob-scenes. To take but two of many instances, 
Sir John’s measured words of warning to the Ket rebels 
furnish suggestive comment upon the deep-seated hatred 
of gentlemen felt and proclaimed by Jack Cade’s fol- 
lowers, so inconsistently with their leader’s own pre- 
tensions,’ and his argument that disloyalty to the king 


*“Ye pretend a commonwealth. How amend ye it? By killing 
of gentlemen, by spoiling of gentlemen, by imprisoning of gentlemen. 
A marvelous tanned commonwealth. Why should ye thus hate them? 
For their riches or for their rule? Rule they never took so much 
in hand as ye do now. They rule but by law... A great sort 
of you hath more need of one gentleman than one gentleman of a 
great sort of you” (Cheke, Holinshed’s Chronicles, m1, p. 987.) 
Compare with this the old saw of the Peasants’ Risings, “ When 
Adam delved,” ete., and the cries of Cade’s rebels, “It was never 
merry world in England since gentlemen came up” and 


“°Tis for liberty, 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman.” 
(2 Henry VI, Iv, ii, 10, 193-194). 


a 3 
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is an outrageous offense against God’s highest law paralle|s 
the well-known speech of More to the May Day rioters 
in the Shaksperean apocrypha. To claim in the light 
of such evidence that an aversion to the mob is at all 
peculiar to Shakspere among Elizabethans and “ had its 
deepest roots in the purely physical repugnance of his 
artist nerves to the plebeian atmosphere” (Brandes) is 
utterly to ignore prevailing political and social sentiment. 
Yet it must be remembered that pictures of the moh 
in the Elizabethan drama are quite as largely indebted 
to literary tradition as to contemporary aristocratic 
feeling. On English soil this tradition goes back to 
Chaucer and to a memorable passage in The Clerkes Tal 
(E, 995-1001) :— 
“© stormy peple! unsad and ever untrewe! 

Ay undiscreet and chaunging as a vane, 

Delyting ever in rumble that is newe, 

For lyk the mone ay wexe ye and wane; 

Ay ful of clapping, dere ynogh a jane; 

i Your doom is fals, your constance yvel preveth, 

A ful greet fool is he that on yow leveth.” 
But it was the classical tradition, not the native, that 
wrought most strongly for contempt of men in the mass. 
The Gradus of our schoolboy verses abounds in epithets 
of vulgus that anticipate not only all the mob-traits of 
the Tudor dramatists, but also many characteristics care- 
fully tabulated by modern students of the crowd-sel!: 
incautum, stolidum, ignobile, miserabile, profanum, 
doctum, instabile, vanum, ignarum, rude, infidum, and 
a host of others. In the Latin poets the multitude is 
the varium ac mutabile vulqus, the fluctu magis ino)! 
vulgus, or in that splendid Vergilian simile (nev, 
1, 148): 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coérta est 

Seditio, saevitque animis ignobile vulgus. 


| 
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Two strong indications of the influence of this classical 
phrasing upon English are manifest. The stock mobile 


vulgus gives to the language in the seventeenth century 
“ mobile” and “ mob.” And the Horatian description 
of the people (Epistles I, 1, 76) as bellua multorum capi- 
tum soon becomes a commonplace of Renaissance litera- 
ture. It is significant that when Weever refers to “ the 


many-headed multitude” of Shakspere’s Julius Casar 
he uses a set phrase not found % the play, but prominent 
in the later Coriolanus (11, iii, 13).2 Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Webster is in Shakspere’s debt for 
his “ hydra-headed multitude,” * which Stoll notes * in 
Fletcher, Chapman, and Massinger. ‘ We have been called 
so of many.” ® 

Many other Elizabethan expressions of scorn of popular 
judgments suggest a classical origin. The lines of Gor- 


bodue (v, 1), 


“So giddy are the common people’s minds, 
So glad of change, more wavering than the sea,” 


1See New English Dictionary, s. v. for examples of each. 

*Mark too in Coriolanus, m1, i, 93, “ Hydra here”; Iv, i, 1-2, 
“the beast with many heads.” 

* Appius and Virginia, V, iii. *John Webster, pp. 194 f. 

'The Horatian image appears not only in Sidney and Daniel 
(NV. B2.D.), but in the anonymous play of Jack Straw, “ this multi- 
tude, the beast of many heads”; at least twice in Ben Jonson, 
Catiline, m1, i, “ Hereulus and his hydra” (Cicero and the people), 
Discoveries, Schelling, p. 82, 29-31, “ Jests that are true and natural 
seldom raise laughter with the beast, the multitude ”; in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici, Pt. 11, Sect. 1, “a monstrosity more pro- 
digious than hydra”; in Butler’s account of “A Rabble” (Char- 
acters) as “the greatest and most savage beast in the whole world”; 
and in John Wilson’s Andronicus Comnenius (1664), 11, ii, “ this 
giddy multitude, this beast of many heads.” Compare, among more 
recent instances, Walter Scott’s description of “the changeling 
crowd” as a “many-headed monster thing” (Lady of the Lake, 
vy, 30). 
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recall a familiar Latin figure already cited. Georg: 
Cavendish stamps himself a scholar in the contemptuows 
phrases of the Preface to his Life of Wolsey: “ the blas- 
phemous mouth of the rude commonalty,” “the for 
opinion of the fantastical commonalty,” “ the perpetual! 
slander of the common multitude.” Entirely Horatian 
is the margaritae ante of John Webster’s Preface to 7), 
White Devil:—* Yet after all this divine rapture— 0) 
dura messorum ilia! ’—the breath that comes from the 
uncapable multitude is able to poison it; and ere it be 
acted, let the author resolve to fix to every scene this of 
Horace, ‘ Hee hodie porcis comedenda relinques.’”” Again 
he draws from the Epistles in his “ Preface to the Ju- 
dicious Reader” before The Devil’s Law Case: “ Non 
ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor.” + Juvenal’s Tenth 
Satire furnishes Jonson with the pithy characterization 
of the fickle mob in the last act of Sejanus, 


“They follow fortune and hate men condemn’d, 
Guilty or not.” 


And the only picture of the crowd for which Shakspere 
and not his patrician character of the moment must |» 
held directly responsible, the “ Induetion” to 2 /enry 
IV is indebted not only to Horace’s stock-figure, but 


largely to the fourth Aneid (1v, 172 f.) :— 


“Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wav’ring multitude 
Can play upon it.” 


*Compare the Publisher’s preface to the second quarto of Troilus 
and Cressida, “ Never staled with the stage, never clapper-clawed 
with the palms of the vulgar.” 
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For their contempt of the multitude the Elizabethans 
found yet another precedent—the Bible. Bishop Whit- 
gift, in “a goodly sermon preached at Greenwich, Nov. 


26, 1574,) justifies his attack upon the inconstaney, 
flattery, and curiosity of the people by long quotations 
from the Scriptures and from the Fathers—deriving 
strangely enough the well-worn comparison of the un- 
certain crowd to tossing waves not from its classical 
fountain-head but from Chrysostom’s Second Homily 
upon John. So Sir Thomas Browne? stigmatises “ that 
great enemy of reason, virtue and religion, the multitude. 
... It is no breach of charity to call these fools; it is 
the style all holy writers have afforded them, set down by 
Solomon in canonical scripture, and a point of our faith to 
believe so.” Again, in his Popular Errors (Bk. 1, chap. 
iii), he defends his characterization of the people as “a 
confusion of knaves and fools and a farraginous concur- 
rence of all traditions, tempers, sexes and ages” by the 
examples of the Lystrian rabble, the Ephesian followers 
of Demetrius, the mutineers in the wilderness, and the 
multitude before Pilate’s judgment seat erying “ Cru- 
cify!” * Whitgift and Browne, it may be argued, are 
as strongly anti-democratic and anti-Puritan as even 
Samuel Butler, whose picture of a Rabble (Characters) 
is directly drawn from “a congregation or assembly of 
the States-general sent from their respective shops, stalls 
and garrets,’ and represent therefore only aristocratic 
intolerance; but to this claim Milton, the Puritan 


‘Works, Cambridge, 1853, 1, p. 567. 

* Religio Medici, Pt. 11, Sect. 1. Cf. Ralegh’s Preface to his 
History of the World. 

*It is interesting to compare with Browne’s scorn of the vow 
populi Gascoigne’s like disgust at the phrase in his Dulce bellum 
inexpertis, Vv. 10, and John Wilson’s contemptuous mention, Androni- 
cus Comnenius, III, ii. 
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and republican, makes final answer, when he sanctions 
distrust of the multitude by reference to the one 
unimpeachable authority :— 


“To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied: — 


‘And what the people but a herd confused, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 
Things vulgar,’” 


And yet “ Milton was for us!” Such is our ample evi- 
dence that Shakspere’s attitude to “the people” was in 
entire accord with literary tradition. 

A study of the mob-scenes in the early Elizabethan 
romantic drama compels the conviction that the stage- 
method of presenting masses of people soon became con- 
ventional. This opinion has been fully confirmed by 
Oechme’s examination of the various appearances of the 
multitude in plays before Shakspere. The conclusion * 
that “ in his characterization of the people Shakspere was 


following a long tradition, and that almost all single traits 
of the crowd were stereotyped, especially its fickleness and 
folly ” is firmly supported. To this conventional pattern 
the Jack Cade scenes of The Contention, the model of the 
mob-passages in 2 Henry VI, conform throughout.* 


+ Paradise Regained, w1, 43f. Victor Hugo builded far better 
than he knew, when he made the Milton of his Cromwell and the 
arch-Puritan, Cromwell himself, contemn the weakness of the crowd. 

? Die Volksszenen bei Shakespeare, p. 98. 

To argue with Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors, p. 542, for 
Shakspere’s authorship of the Cade scenes of the old play on the 
ground that “their temper is in complete harmony with Shakspere’s 
treatment of mob leaders” is to ignore entirely the conventional 
character of such situations. Boas seems, toc, equally unfortunate 
in his claim that “it is almost incredible that the creator of the 
Pinner of Wakefield [Robert Greene] should have given so unsympa- 
thetic a sketch of the representative of popular aspirations and 
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Compare these scenes with the crude and fragmentary 
Jack Straw of about the same period. There we meet 
the same “lewd and misgoverned heads,’—Cade, Dick, 
Robin, Will, Tom, Harry being matched by Straw, Tyler, 
Ball, Miller, Carter and Nobs—the same conceits of 
clownage, the same knavery and instability, the same base 
epithets, the same horror of rebellion, the same dénoue- 
ment. The play of Sir Thomas More, though on a far 
higher plane, presents the traditional elements of all such 
passages :—several leaders of different temper, Lincoln, 
the two Bettses, one as the clown, a stock figure in such 
episodes, Williamson, Sherwin, Doll in armor; the mob’s 
irrationality, suggestibility, and wavering temper; the 
triumph of law and order through the speech of More, 
as through that of Clifford in the Cade scenes ; and despite 
an unusual sympathy with popular grievances, the inevi- 
table protest against anarchical tendencies. 

Proof of Shakspere’s adherence to established conven- 
tion in his portrayal of the multitude is presented not 
only by the mob-scenes of his predecessors, but by those 
of his contemporaries. These owe nothing to him di- 
rectly; but so much to the common pattern that, in the 
light of their revelation of popular traits, it seems unsafe 
to accept Oehme’s view that wantonness, vanity, envy, and 
malicious mischief were Shakspere’s own additions to the 
stock characteristics of stage multitudes.’ Very inter- 
esting in this regard are the first scenes of Heywood’s 


grievances.” It is not at all incredible if one remembers that the 
creator of the Tanner of Tamworth, Thomas Heywood, most demo- 
cratic of Elizabethans, portrays in that very play, Edward IV a 
wretched mob led by sorry rascals (infra). I hold no brief for 
Greene’s hand in The Contention, but Boas’s premises are of the 
weakest. 

*Nowhere in Elizabethan drama save in Shakespere is any stress 
laid upon the rank scent of the people. See Brandes, pp. 536-538. 
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Edward IV, with their record of Faleonbridge’s rebellion 
in behalf of Lancaster. Here humor is furnished not by 
one clown, but, as in the Cade passages, by several rustic 
leaders, Spicing, Smoke, and Chub. Intensely suggestible 
is the mob, speaking collectively only at its leader's 
prompting. Sedition is, as usual, painted on its worst 
side. The multitude is altogether base, “ desperate, idle, 
swaggering mates” without real grievances, covetous of 
gold and plate, fine clothes, rich food, and wine, and ripe 
for throat-cutting, rape, and havoc. The vile epithets 
with which their better-born master assails them, accord- 
ing to a stage convention that appears full-blown in Corio- 
lanus, are richly merited. As in the Cade scenes, we 
encounter certain traditional minor motives: the knighting 
of rogues and rascals, frequent plays on words, and the 
direct appeal of a loyal gentleman to the mob’s better 
part. Ultimate defeat of the rebels and the death of their 
leaders point the obvious moral. The somewhat later 
play of Sir Thomas Wyatt by Dekker and Webster has a 
value for the student of stage-mobs by right of three 
features: the fickleness and cowardice of its crowd of 
soldiers, whose spokesman is the traditional clown; the 
skill of the mob orator who wins ‘the multitude first by 
flattery, ‘‘Countrymen and friends, eager men, martial 
men,” and then dexterously turns them from one mind 
to the other; and finally, the customary detestation of 
rebellion, even though in the good cause of Protestantism. 
In Shakspere’s perpetuation of such conventions and tra- 
ditions of the contemporary stage, it is surely unwise to 
discover personal prejudices and antipathies. 

The relation of Shakspere’s mob-scenes to their sources 
cannot be traced at length in our present compass ; indeed, 
such studies as those of Oehme and MacCallum ' render 


1 Shakspere’s Roman Plays and their Background, 1910. 
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long discussion needless. But one must take oceasion to 
dissent strongly from the unwarranted assertions of 
Brandes ' that “ in Holinshed Jack Cade and his followers 
do not appear at all the crazy calibans whom Shakspere 
depicts, but express themselves temperately and constitu- 
tionally, and that to find the colors he wanted for the 
rebellion he drew from unsympathetic Stowe rather than 
from sympathetic Holinshed.” What are the facts? 
Far from “expressing themselves temperately and con- 
stitutionally,” the people are described by Hall, whom 
Holinshed closely follows, as “ an inconstant multitude of 
evil, rude and rustic persons,” “idle and vagabond,” 
inspired by “ furious rage,” captained by “ an outrageous 
losel,” who is also “a eruel tyrant,” “a rebellious Jave- 
lin,” full of “‘wilful pertinacy and manifest contumacy,” 
and committing deeds of “ shameful murder, open rapine 
and manifest robbery.” Moreover The Contention, Shak- 
spere’s direct source, is based not upon Stowe, but upon 
the Hall-Holinshed account, which Brandes deems “ sym- 
pathetic.” * Nor does Oehme seem justified in his con- 
clusion that the variations in character-drawing show a 
deliberate effort to press down the people to a lower grade. 
What lower grade is possible ? 

Plutarch was no friend of the plebeians, and his French 
and English translators, Amyot and North, intensify 
rather than soften his dislike. As Gustave Lanson has 
well remarked,* “ Both by the details and general tone of 
his version Amyot modernizes the Greco-Roman world 


1Pp. 111f. 

* A word later of Shakspere’s exclusion of Holinshed’s rebel 
petition. 

* Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, 1895, p. 269 (cited by 
MacCallum, p. 141). 
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.... He invites Shakspere to recognize the English 
mob in the plebs romana.” + That Shakspere himself in 
his Coriolanus deliberately debased the populace of his 
sources, there is small proof. The current view, well 
expressed by Boas,? that “the orderly and impressive 
demonstration (to secure certain well-defined ends) is de- 
graded by Shakspere into a street-riot and is made a sub- 
ordinate episode in a rising (which Plutarch assigned to a 
later date) caused by a dearth of corn” seems to overlook 
entirely the strenuous demands of dramatic economy. 
Combination and compression of incidents are ever es- 
sential in the moulding of discursive narration into a 
unified stage-plot and characterize Shakspere’s method of 
handling a story particularly in his historical plays.? Of 
the two risings in Plutarch’s chapter he chose the second, 
the corn-riot, certainly not because it presented the ple- 
beians in an unfavorable light, but because it is more 


intimately connected with the crisis in his hero’s fortunes. 
And in the Plutarehan account of this hungry mob elamor- 
ing for food—a picture totally inconsistent with the dig- 
nified rdle of the plebs in the earlier revolt—Shakspere 
found the same fierce and fickle monster which he had 


* Compare a few of North’s englishings of Amyot with Lang- 
horne’s far more literal, if far less spirited renderings of Plutarch :— 
“When the people saw Brutus in the pulpit, although they were a 
multitude of rake-hells of all sorts and had a good will to make 
some stir” (North); “ At the sight of Brutus the populace though 
disposed to tumult” (Langhorne). Or again: ‘“ Hereupon the 
people ran on head in tumult together” (North); “An assembly 
was held in a tumultuous manner” (Langhorne). And when North 
writes of “tumult and hurly-burly” (Life of Coriolanus), one 
remembers the common application of the second word to con- 
temporary London riots. Such a list might be indefinitely increased. 

? Shakspere and his Predecessors, p. 485. See also MacCallum, 
p. 84; Neilson’s Cambridge Shakespeare, p. 1097. 

® Macbeth is a signal instance. 
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encountered so often in the pages of Hall and Holinshed,! 
and whose humors he so perfectly understood. Moreover, 
the tribunes, the mob-leaders of Plutarch’s story, are as 
base as any English breeders of sedition. They are “ flat- 
terers of the people,” “ busy prattlers that seek the people’s 
good will,” “traitors to the nobility.”* Finally, Plu- 
tarch portrays Coriolanus as the arrogant, truculent, and 
insolent enemy of the masses, whose words and looks “ stir 
coals among the people.” How, then, should Shakspere 
make him speak, save in the mouth-filling terms of the 
contemptuous stage aristocrat—a Walworth or a Falcon- 
bridge? Thus Shakspere found in his sources large 
warrant for his treatment of the multitude. When he 
departed from his models, he did so in the interest of 
conformity of plot and consistency of character. 
Shakspere viewed risings of the people neither with 
the passionate interest of the eager student of the French 
“Art of Insurrection,” finding “your mob a genuine 
outburst of Nature issuing from or communicating with 
the deepest deep of Nature—a Sincerity and a Reality ”; 
nor with the flaming scorn of a medizval patrician set- 
ting even Latin elegiacs aglow with his denunciations 


‘ 


of rebellious peasants as “ asses disdaining the curb and 


leaping about the fields, terrifying all the citizens with 


*The descriptions of the riotous populace in North’s version are 
very close to those of the English Chroniclers:—‘ Many mutinous 
and seditious persons, being the superfluous ill humors that grie- 
vously fed this disease”; “The multitude of the poor needy people 
and all such rabble as had nothing to lose”; “The common people 
should so arrogantly and outrageously have abused their authority.” 

* Thus the tribunes in North’s version: “ They nourished against 
themselves the naughty seed and cockle of insolence of sedition 
which had been sowed and scattered abroad amongst the people”; 
“They stirred up sedition without any new occasion or just matter 
offered of complaint.” 


t 
a 
4 
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their Hee-aw, as oxen butting with their horns, as mon- 
sters, bear-footed, dragon-tailed and breathing fire.” But 
his artistic observation of the multitude, this “ complex 
of human forces and individualities,’ seems in as close 
accord with psychologic truth as Carlyle’s chiaroscuro 
and is, of course, infinitely more imaginative than 
Gower’s teeming allegory. 

Shakspere’s presentation of the mob in the Jack Cade 
scenes has seemingly two limitations. First, the mass is 
not dominated by a great idea. The wrongs of the popu- 
lace are not presented as definitely as the indignities 
at the hands of aliens in Sir Thomas More; and it might 
be argued that an inclusion of a part of the Holinshed 
petition would aid the motivation. But to this objection 
there are equally obvious answers. It was no part of 
the purpose of this hater of sedition to air popular 
grievances and to lay his text open to Censor Tillney’s 
ready pencil by stirring discontent.1 Moreover, and this 
is of greater weight, Shakspere had learned from his 
sources that a large number of the rebels were not 
honest peasants seeking redress for wrongs, but “ divers 
idle and vagabond persons.” Great idea forsooth! A 
cook drawn thither by curiosity decapitates the governor 
of the Bastille; no champions of Protestantism, but a 
base rabble of thieves and rogues set London ablaze 
during the Gordon riots; swine, cats, foxes, and creatures 
of pestilence make up the bestial multitude of Gower’s 
dream. Secondly, Shakspere has drawn for us no great 
mob-leader, no master of the crowd radiating the potent 
influence that intensity of purpose combined with narrow- 


*“ Leave out the insurrection wholly and the cause thereof,” wrote 
that zealous official, after his reading of Sir Thomas More (Simp- 
son, Notes and Queries, Ser. 1v, Vol. vu, 1). 
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ness of outlook always imparts to the man that aims 
“to move the masses even to a cleaner sty.” Jack Cade 
is “an outrageous losel,’”’ Antony a cunning rhetorician, 
and the tribunes of Coriolanus are foes to nobleness. 
And yet, as the reign of the populace is always the reign 
of its despotic leader, the traits of the unworthiest mob- 
master merit analysis. Jack Cade is quite without 
prestige. His large claims do not impose upon his 
fellows, who well know his humble strain, his beggarv, 
his thefts and whippings and brandings; yet he holds 
his rascals together through large promises to avarice, 
gluttony, and lusts. A man of biggest voice and wildest 
language, he is the tongue of the people’s mouth, pro- 
claiming their prejudices against scholars and gentry, 
their lack-logic, their thirst for blood, and accepting 
all their promptings. With him, to think is to act. 
Though he prides himself that no want of resolution 
but his followers’ treasons destroy him, still it is his 
lack of prestige that is fatal to the continuance of his 
power. There is, however, a more potent reason for the 
failure of the mob than the weakness of the leader. The 
Cade scenes show full recognition of the truth that revo- 
lutions only avail when traditional beliefs have lost their 
sway over the minds of men—“ antiquity forgot, custom 
not known.” The stage-mob here and in many other 
Elizabethan plays is really not revolutionary; only its 
tendeney to violence makes it seem so. In its ready 
responsiveness to time-honored tradition, it displavs a 
conservatism that is in entire accord with the experience 
of social psychology.!| The most suggestive addition of 
Shakspere to The Contention is the successful appeal 
made by the subtle Clifford to the memory of Henry V 


*Cf. Le Bon, The Crowd, p. 94. 
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and to the English hatred of “the fearful French ” '— 
in the early version only a reference to the old wars. 
So Sir Thomas More of the anonymous play touches 
hearts by his exposition of the divine right of kings. 

{It is currently asserted that “ Brutus addresses the 
throng of citizens in a cold formal apologia composed 
of carefully balanced antitheses and nice distinctions 
between the various aspects of Cesar’s career. But the 
crowd cares for none of these dialectical refinements. 
It has lost its hero and wants another in his place.” 
But so to read the text is to misinterpret mob-traits aud 
mob-leadership. In a measure, Brutus understands the 
crowd. He does what Antony has been praised for 
doing; he fixes attention by sympathetie speech. In far 
larger degree than Antony he appeals to patriotism: 
“Who is here so vile that would not be a Roman/” 
He uses freely those ecatchwords and formulas of liberty 
that have always stirred the multitude. In his speech 
there is quite as much sentiment as reason; hence he 
awakens emotions and wins for a moment allegiance. 
whereas in Plutarch and in Grévin’s French tragedy 
the crowd is mute and gives no sign of favor. But unlike 


Antony, he fails to realize that a mob—which receives 


all impressions through its subwaking reflex conscion> 
ness—can make no response to reason and conscience. 
and that higher motives are above the understanding of 
an entranced multitude. Tis is a triumph of personalit: 
rather than of opinion. His mob is mastered by the 
man, but it is dead to his great idea. 

The speech of Antony furnishes many apt illustrations 


12 Henry VI, tv, viii, 36f. 
7So Boas, p. 469. Cf. Brandes, pp. 321-322, MacCallum. pp. 


253-254. 
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of social suggestibility to modern students of crowd 
psychology—Tarde, Le Bon, Sidis, Ross. At its very 
beginning it fixes the attention of the multitude, and 
fascinates by all tricks of ingratiation the plebeians who 
are at once vain, credulous, imitative, immediately 
accessible to flattery, and swayed hither and thither by 
every gust of rhetoric. Recognizing fully the irration- 
ality of men in the mass, even when as here they insist 
upon “reasons,” Antony utterly ignores argument upon 
the issue of Cxsar’s ambition, and adheres to the three- 
fold method of the mob-orator: affirmation (‘‘ when that 
the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept”), repetition or 
goading by monotony of stimuli (‘“ Honorable men”) 
and contagion produced by his tears.! The conscious 
reflex action that we call suggestion is doubly potent 
throughout the oration. First, with the impression of 
the idea on the mob-mind through sensorial excitability. 
Antony fires the multitude not by working upon its 
reason, its critical spirit, but by presenting a succession 
of vivid images,—grouped around Cvsar’s corpse, his 
wounds, his garments, his will—that inflame the imagi- 
nation and arouse emotion and sensation. Secondly, 
with the realization of the accepted idea through motor 


excitability. Time is needed for the emergence of the 
1 


mob-self, although the multitude is predisposed to the 
contraction of consciousness by a high state of excitement. 
During this time the orator must work through indireet 
suggestion (“If I were disposed to stir vour hearts,” 
ete.), of which the oration affords some half-dozen in- 
stances. But after complete disaggregation of conscious- 
ness, the entranced impressionable mob, as in Edward IV 


and other plays, is quick to accept the suggestion of a 


*Compare Quintilian’s Si vis me flere, flendum tibi 
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word: “ The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” ‘“ We’l] 
mutiny.” Mark how the mob-energy is increased by the 
reflection of suggestion from man to man, each influenc- 
ing and influenced, thus gaining force until it drives the 
multitude into a frenzy of excitement, a fury of activity. 
The limitation of voluntary movements, the thronging 
and pressing around Cwesar’s body, which Antony en- 
courages, exalt suggestibility and facilitate the circulation 
of the feelings. Antony becomes master—‘‘ We'll hear 
him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die with him ”—obtaining 
from the impressionable, almost automatic mass before 
him entire recognition not of his personality, for the cry, 
“ There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony ” is 
only incidental, but of the object designed. Antony's 
chief triumph lies in this—that the orator is forgotten 
by the mad multitude in the obsession of the orator’s 
idea. Antony avails himself of that most effective of all 
modes of suggestion, the strong final impression,’ by a 
skilful postponement of his great coup, until his mob is 
thus ripe for mischief. 

As we have just seen, one of the most interesting 
phases of mass-psychology is the emergence of the mob- 
self from the individual selves through disaggregation of 
consciousness. The several citizens of Coriolanus have 
been carefully studied by MacCallum, who observes ° 
that “ taken as separate units, they may be unwashed ani 
puzzle-headed, but they are worthy fellows whom miser\ 
has rendered desperate”; and by Oehme, who notes * 
that “in both Julius Cesar and Coriolanus, when Shak- 
spere introduces different speakers of a crowd, differences 


*Cf. Sidis, The Psychology of Suggestion, p. 34. 
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are preserved only within a closely connected scene- 
sequence, and at a new appearance for a new purpose 
the réles are redistributed.” 1 How “ diversely colored ” 
are the wits of the citizens is seen, Coriolanus, u, iii, 
where there is a clash of opinion among the several per- 
sons: “ Citizen 1,” hesitating and limited; “ Citizen 2,” 
a blockhead lost in a fog; “ Citizen 3,” forceful and 
decisive. These varying individualities are assailed by 
the mob-masters, the tribunes, with the only form of 
appeal that is effective, before the crowd-self is fully 
developed—indirect suggestion. In the next scene 
(111, i) there is such complete dissociation of the wak- 
ing consciousness that difference of opinion is no longer 
possible. The people entranced by their leaders are no 
longer “seven or eight citizens” but “a rabble” (even 
stage-directions become significant), shouting with one 
voice, “ Down with him, down with him!” Now that 
the mob-mind is engendered, directness of suggestion 
becomes possible. To employ the phrases of the social 


psychologist, the crowd is fascinated, the subwaking se!f 
is aroused, thought has given way to feeling, the surging 


billow of suggestion swells and rises. The erstwhile 


“worthy fellows ” are now frenzied demons 


“ whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters and o’erbear 
What they are used to bear.” 


How certain the tribunes are of their hydra, yet how 
uncertain is the mob-mind! <A few gracious words from 
Coriolanus would have made the highly suggestible crowd 
hail him as its hero; a few ungracious words, supple- 


*Thus “Citizen 1” in Coriolanus, 1, i is energetic, resolute, and 
an embittered opponent of the hero; in 1, iii “Citizen 1” is re- 
stricted in his views and is the hero’s champion. 
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mented by suggestions of the tribunes, make him its 
victim, and the beast with many heads butts him away 
amid hootings and revilings. One of the finest touches 
in the play, in its absolute truth to mob-nature, is the 
recantation of the cowardly individual selves of the multi- 
tude, face to face with the direful consequences of their 
banishment of Coriolanus (1v, vi). Now the ephemeral, 
immoral condition is over, they are unhypnotised, unen- 
tranced, and they shrink from the outcome of their 
mob-self’s frenzy. 

All evidence seems, then, to establish firmly the thesis 
that the Shaksperean mob was the inevitable product of 
many influences: contemporary conditions and all-prevail- 
ing sentiment; deeply rooted literary traditions, native, 
classical, seriptural; well-established stage conventions; 
historical sources both ancient and modern; and finally 
a psychological analysis in close accord with the results 
of recent scientific research. It now remains for us to 
consider the literary history of Shakspere’s multitude— 
that is, its effect upon various stage-mobs. Before such 
a review is possible, it will be necessary to note very 


briefly the several methods of presenting a throng in 
drama. 

The dramatist recognizes three modes of portraying 
the multitude. The first, that with which Shakspere’s 
example has made us familiar, may be called the dramatic. 
Of the three it is most realistice—so true, indeed, to 
contemporary life that formal critics who object to giving 
a soul to the crowd, and to blending the devices of rhetoric 
with the tumult of popular passion, have recorded their 
dignified protest against this stage-presentation of mol- 

-violence.! When the people tread the boards, whether as 


‘Voltaire prefaces his Brutus (1730) with a “ Discours sur la 
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the several members of the crowd or as the crowd-self, 
they must be gauged, like any other characters, by their 
words and deeds, and not be interpreted in the light of 
the aristocratic contempt of Roman patricians and English 
nobles. This would seem to be sufficiently obvious, and 


vet ultra-democratic critics are constantly haling Shak- 


spere before the tribune of modern socialistic sentiment for 
speeches eminently characteristic in the mouths of his 
persons of rank, a Cleopatra, a Coriolanus, a Casca. 
Moreover, these crowd-scenes should be in close relation 
to the action of the play, either as an important factor in 
the development of the plot or as a necessary background 
to the fortunes of the chief figures.’ 

The second mode of presenting a multitude of people 
in a drama is lyrical, through the element of the chorus. 
This is not realistic but idealistic. In his prefatory essay 
to Die Braut von Messina Schiller likens the chorus to 
“a living wall which tragedy builds about itself in order 
completely to shut out the actual world and to preserve 
for itself the ideal domain, its poetic freedom.” This 
unreality of the chorus is plainly felt by one of Shak- 
spere’s French forerunners in the portrayal of the Roman 
mob, Jaeques Grévin, the author of César, when he sub- 
stitutes for the “ chantres ” of his model, Muret’s Senecan 
tragedy, “an interlocutory troop of old soldiers of 


Tragédie”’ addressed to Lord Bolingbroke (@uvres, 1819, I, pp. 
315 f.) :—** Peut-étre les Francais ne souffriraient pas que l’on fit 
paraitre sur leurs théAtres un cheeur composé d’artisans et de ple- 
béians romains, que le corps sanglant de César y fut exposé aux 
yeux du peuple et qu’on excitit ce peuple a la vengeance du haut 
de la tribune aux harangues.” 

*Oehme’s detailed discussion (pp. 3-11) of the place of folk-scenes 
in the construction of Shakspere’s dramas precludes any further 
consideration of this interesting subject here. 
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Cesar,”—not only to get rid of the chant but, as he adds 
significantly, for the sake of truth.”1 And even Vo!- 
taire, who can conceive of a stage-mob only in terms of 
the chorus—Shakspere’s Roman rabble being to him * \iy 
cheeur composé d’artisans et de plebéians romains 
—has his laugh at the unnatural philosophisings of 
LaMotte’s choral army of Greeks. In the classical] 
drama, the chorus is frequently an “ interlocutory troop,” 
and in the earliest tragedies, all the plays of A®schylus 
and some of Sophocles, it has a real share in the action. 
In the Suyplices, the chorus is the true protagonist,* and 
in the Agamemnon (1344 f.), the lamenting chorus is 
humanised by resolution into no less than fifteen separate 
speakers. The attempt of the chorus of old men to 
rescue Antigone in Wdipus at Colonos (835 f) shows 
the active spirit of the crowd; but it is of course in 
such a comedy as The Wasps that the chorus attains most 
nearly to a mob-self. In the pseudo-Senecan Octavia, 
the only play of its class that introduces the multitude, 
the “Chorus Romanorum” embraces two distinct cho- 
ruses, the one representing the weak and cowardly Roman 
mob sympathising with Octavia, the other the palace 
guard favoring Poppa. The classical chorus, then, may 
serve the purpose of the crowd in the romantic drama: 
but between chorus and crowd there is really a great gul’. 


*See Pinvert, Jacques Grévin, 1899, p. 136. Grévin shows, in 
another way, a marked tendency to humanise the chorus by pre- 
senting it as a fickle band listening to the harangues of Brutus, 
Cassius, Decimus Brutus, and Antony (see Collischon’s edition of 
César, supplementing his essay “ Jacques Grévin’s Tragidie, César, 
in ihrem Verhiiltniss zu Muret, Voltaire und Shakspere,” Ausgaben 
und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Romanischen Philologie, 111. 
1886). 


2 Supra. 
* Cf. Jebb, Classical Greek Poetry, pp. 169-170. 
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In the case of each throng there is unity of thought and 
feeling; but the unification of the chorus is due to or- 
ganization and to the discipline of the chant; the develop- 
ment of the single mob-self from the diverse minds of 
the many is only consummated through disaggregation 
of consciousness. Again, the attitude of the mob is 
intensely subjective, that of the chorus is objective, com- 
menting upon every incident of the drama and attuning 
the spectators to the successive changes of mood. More- 
over, the mob is usually active, the chorus, in the main, 
passive; but this distinction is often rather seeming than 
real. The chasm separating realistic dramatic mob and 
idealistic lyrical chorus is revealed by the vivid contrast 
between the rabble of Shakspere’s Coriolanus and the 
choir of Romans in the synchronous Coriolan of Alex- 
andre Hardy, the one, blood-brother to the English vulgar, 
the other, the spurious offspring of classical traditions, 
with its labored alexandrines, its unnatural imagery, its 
high-flown apostrophes. 

Thirdly, the mob of the drama may be portrayed off 
the stage epically. Such is the method of the first English 
tragedy Gorboduc (Act v), with its Senecan dislike of 
stage violence. Such, too, is the method of Ben Jonson 
in his spirited story of the rending of the wretched victim 
by the fickle multitude of Sejanus,' and it is significant 
that his account follows very closely the straightforward 
narratives of Dio Cassius, Claudian, and Juvenal, without 
concession to dramatic form. Among the Greek trage- 
dians, Euripides took delight in the epical presentation 
of large throngs by means of the Messenger’s narrative, 
and a comparison of the tearing of the miserable Pentheus 
by the frantic Bacchants * with the cruel death of Sejanus 


*V, viii, 287 f. ? Bacche, 1125 f. 
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is most suggestive. Another notable Euripidean instance 
of the off-stage mob is in the Messenger’s speech of Orestes 
(865 f.), where the champions and opponents of the hero 
address the people, and the wiles of mob-leaders and the 
varying views of the unstable crowd are subtly presented.' 
The epic method is pursued by Shakspere in such vivid 
descriptions of the crowd as those of Buckingham ? and 
Casea.* 

Any review of the literary influence of Shakspere’s 
stage-mob naturally begins with the contemporary play 
which, in its treatment of the multitude, seems most closely 
akin to Shakspere’s Roman dramas, the Appius and 
Virginia of John Webster. The younger dramatist is 
sometimes reminiscent of the older in his phrasings, and 
it is evident that he has profited by breathing the spirit 
of Julius Cesar and Coriolanus; but I am quite unable 
to accept Mr. Stoll’s opinion * that “in this play awe of 
Shakspere’s name led Webster to play history false, au‘ 
not elsewhere aristocratic, he sways from his authority 
under the influence of his great example.” The obvious 
objections are these: that, as we have seen, Webster is 
notably contemptuous of the crowd in his Prefaces; that 
the cruel, fickle, boastful, cowardly, and ignorant mob 
had become in Webster’s day a convention of the English 
stage, almost a stock type*; and that the few epithets 
that Webster’s patricians apply to the rabble are common- 


also Hippolytus, 1179 f., Phanissa, 1281f. For these Furi- 
pidean examples I am indebted to my colleague, Professor S. P. 
Bassett. 

2? Richard III, 111, vii, 1-42. 

* Julius Cesar, 1, ii, 235. 

*John Webster, pp. 194f. 

* Compare the crowd of Sir Thomas Wyatt, in which play Webster 
had a hand. 
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places in contemporary literature.’ The Roman people 
in Ben Jonson’s Catiline (111, i) are no violent mob, but 
an orderly throng politely responsive to Cato and Cicero. 
Beaumont and Fletcher have given us several interesting 
crowds: two mutinies (Bonduca, un, i; The Loyal Subject, 
v, vi),? a suggestive band of soldiers around an emperor's 
throne (Valentinian, v, viii), and in Philaster (v, iv) a 
group of wild citizens, torturing in cruel sport the 
cowardly Pharamond, and cheering the brave prince. 
A King and no King (u, ii) affords a delightfully realistic 
picture of the lively city throng redolent of holiday, with 
its good-natured jostling, blows, and banter, normally 
suggestible during the King’s presentation of his enemy, 
Tigranes, and full of reverent homage to the monarch 
who feeds it with honeyed words, yet displaying little 
of the contraction of consciousness that comes with strong 
emotion. Fletcher introduces into his portion of Henry 
VIII (v, iv) another boisterous holiday crowd—this time 
of “ youths that thunder at a playhouse and fight for 
bitten apples ’—but here again he attempts no serious 
study of the mob-self’s collective will (“das gesammte 
Wollen,” which Schopenhauer decries). There is no 
reason to suppose that such portraits of London crowds 
would be deemed “ girds at citizens” coming within the 
scope of the famous decree of 1605. Among the later 
Elizabethans, Shirley seems most prone to episodes of 
rebellion. In Arcadia (111, i) he presents “ Captain and 
rebels and Thumb the Miller” in a weak scene of riot; 
and in The Politician (v, ii) he essays with little success 


1 “Hydra-headed multitude ” is ubiquitous (supra), as Stoll admits, 
and “ Roman fry,” which is not Shaksperean, may be matched by 
Heywood’s “ filthy fry of ditchés,” applied to the rebellious peasantry 
(Edward IV, Part I, 1, v). 

? Cited by Stoll, 1. c. 
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the grim situation of rebels clamoring over a coffin, 
savagely eager to rend the corpse and to use his belongings 
as relics. 

Elizabethan traditions of the stage-mob persist in the 
Andronicus Comnenius (1664) of John Wilson. Its very 
phrases recall the older mob-dramas; and its fierce and 
fickle multitude, swayed hither and thither by dema- 
gogues, loving the catchwords of liberty, ignorantly prat- 
tling of “oligasky,” ‘“ demococracy,” throwing up caps 
like the rabblement of Julius Caesar and like Wyatt's 
rebels, and savagely rending the wretched victim, revives 
the mob-self of the romantic plays. It is particularly 
reminiscent of Ben Jonson. “ Follow, follow, follow, 
whoop!” of the crowd (v, iii) reproduces the “ Follow, 
follow, follow, follow!” of the grege of Volpone (11, ii, 
29), and the epic treaiment of the rabble’s murder of 
Andronicus (v, viii) reminds us of the taking-off of 
Sejanus.' A great rabble throngs about the scaffold of 
Pierre in Venice Preserved (v, iii). But rejected by 
tragedy of classical tendencies, the mob now becomes the 
violent and uproarious creature of comedy. Cries of 
“ Pump, pump, to the pump, Huzza! ” signalize the catch- 
ing of a bailiff in Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia (end of 
Act tv). Farquhar, in his comic scenes of violence, often in- 
troduces the rabble: now dragging a victim to the Thames 
(The Constant Couple, tv, i), now battering down gates 
(The Twin Rivals, v, iii), now cheering loudly the Queen 
(The Recruiting Officer, 1, i). Gay sends on the stage 
a rabble bawling loudly a reprieve, in the last act of The 
Beggars’ Opera. How conventionalized the mob is in 
early eighteenth-century comedy is seen in “ 1 Mob” and 
“2 Mob” of The Constant Couple and “1 Rabble” and 


Cf. Briggs, Sejanus, (Belles Lettres Series) 1911, p. 285. 
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“92 Rabble ” of Steele’s School of Action (Act rv)‘ and 
in Fielding’s effective burlesque of this frequent element 
in the comic drama in his satire Pasquin (1, i): 
“ Hitherto, Mr. Fustian, the play has gone in great tran- 
quillity; now you shall see a scene of a more turbulent 
nature. Come, enter the Mob of both sides and cudgel 
one another off the stage.” 

Protest against the Shaksperean mob came not from 
an Englishman, but from the great French exponent of 
classical tradition, Voltaire. That Julius Ceasar affected 
him profoundly is evinced not only by his enthusiastic 
comment upon the speeches of Brutus and Antony in his 
famous epistle to Bolingbroke already cited, but by his 
twofold treatment of the imperial theme in a tragedy, 
ostensibly inspired by Shakspere, La Mort de César, 
written as early as 1731 and acted in 1735, and in 
his translation of Shakspere’s play. But the scenes in 
which the people appear disturbed him even amid his 
youthful enthusiasm. The French theatre he avows in 
his Bolingbroke letter, would never tolerate such a 
“chorus of plebeians”* yet he generously pardons the 
English taste for taking pleasure in “ objects of our 
aversion.” In his own play he omits entirely Shakspere’s 
opening scene between the artisans and the tribunes, and 
he presents the audience of Cassius (for it is he that here 
plays the orator after Cwsar’s death) and of Antony 
not as a rabble but as a dignified “interlocutory troop” 
speaking in lordly Alexandrines :— 


?Very diverting is the stage-direction of The Recruiting Officer, 
Il, iii, “ Enter Kite with a mob in each hand drunk.” 

? That all Frenchmen were not of this mind is seen in Mercier’s 
approbation of the Shaksperean multitude and in Diderot’s attempt 
to persuade Tronchin to introduce a crowd into his Catilina. Cf. 
Jusserand, Shakespeare in France, 1899, pp. 367-369. 
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Aux vengeurs de l’état nos sont assurés.” 


Here the voice is not of Shakspere but of Jacques Grévin 
who is Voltaire’s true model. In his translation of the 
English play he renders, it is true, the opening scene 
with many apologies for the author’s “ irrégularité mon- 
strueuse ” in presenting on the stage “ carpenters, shoe- 
makers, and even senators speaking the language of thie 
market-place’?; but, as he concludes his version with 
the death of Cesar, he avoids altogether the mob-scene 
with “ its association of the comic and the terrible.” * 
Far different was the influence exerted by Shakspere’s 
conception of the multitude upon the German drama of thy 
later eighteenth century. The first writer of high rank to 
feel this impulse was Lessing. He had been so impressed 
by Julius Cesar, first known to him in von Borck’s trans- 
lation (1741), that upon the character of Brutus he modeled 
the hero of his fragmentary Henzi. With the English play 
constantly in mind, he sketched out the plan of a Roman 
tragedy, Das befreite Rom,® upon the time-honored theme 
of Lucretia and her avenger. A comparison of this with 
Voltaire’s tragedy, Brutus, extolling the same hero and 
written also under Shakspere’s spell, reveals a significant 
contrast in the attitude to the people. In the Frenchman’s 
play the plebeians nowhere appear; in the German’s they 
assume so important a part that it may properly be called 
a mob-drama. The bare outline that Lessing has left us 
displays the people present in no less than eight of thie 


1 Professor Lounsbury points out (Shakespeare as a Drematic 
Artist, p. 147) that “the offense consisted not in the character of 
the conversation (between tribunes and tradesmen) but in there 
being any conversation at all.” 

?See Voltaire, “ Observations sur le Jules César de Shakespeare,” 
@uvres, vu, 426. 

* See Lessing’s Sdmtliche Schriften, Stuttgart, 1887, 11, pp. 357-359. 
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twelve scenes—first, as single citizens conveying to the 
audience the necessary knowledge of setting and situation, 
then in mass, listening to the confidences of Lucretia and 
bewailing her fate with much mockery of Brutus—all 
these, largely chorus-functions. Later in this project of 
the play, Shakspere’s romantic influence becomes increas- 
ingly manifest: in the mob’s banter with Brutus, in its 
angry strife with the lictors, and finally and most strik- 
ingly, in the varying effect produced by the stirring 
declamations of rival orators upon the unstable, impres- 
sionable multitude. 

The great German dramatists of the next generation 
felt as keenly as Lessing the inspiration of Shakspere’s 
mob-scenes. “‘ The wonderful selective skill displayed in 
presenting in Julius Cesar the whole people so success- 
fully by a few voices from the crowd ” delighted Schiller, 
and was surely not without influence upon the admirable 
choice of typical figures of the soldiery in Wallensteins 
Lager, depraved peasant, wise sergeant, eager chasseur, 
thoughtful cuirassier, and violent capuchin. But neither 
in this jovial crew, nor in the decorous people of Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans, nor in the formal parliament on 
the Riitli (Wilhelm Tell) have we any study of the mob- 
leader and of the mob-mind. These elements, largely 
present in the Lgmont of Goethe, first drafted in 1775 
but not finally revised until 1786, proclaim with no 
uncertainty their illustrious precedent. The common 
people are here introduced three times: first as a holiday 
throng unfolding the enveloping historical conditions ; 
later as the impressionable audience of a clever agitator ; 
and finally as timid individuals totally unresponsive to 
the eloquence of Clirchen. Lewes long since condemned 


*See Schiller’s letter to Goethe, April 7, 1797. 
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the figures of the first scene as “ puppets revealing not 


themselves but their author’s intention”; and Biel- 
schowsky * is disappointed by the people’s passiveness and 
failure to contribute to the progress of the action. But 
this unqualified dispraise ignores the psychological sub- 
tlety of the appeal of the mischief-making, seditious 
Vansen to the ignorant, credulous, suggestible folk, loving 
tradition and coveting privileges, and misses the perfect 
truth of the counter-influence of the master’s personal 
prestige upon the mob-self. The cowardly folk of the 
final scene unswayed by passion and too sensible of its 
own risk and responsibilities to attempt a daring rescue, 
suffers no such interesting contraction of consciousness as 
the frenzied mobs of Shakspere. Yet if Goethe had 
wrought out the projected Julius Cesar of his early time, 
we should have had, whatever the limitations of the 
sketch, a more human multitude than the nobly lyrical 
throng, dubbed properly chorus, of Herder’s musical 
drama of Cesar’s death, Brutus (1774).? The relation 
of the mob in the ill-starred Grabbe’s Marius und Sulla 
to its professed prototype, the multitude of Coriolanus,’ 
need not detain us now. 

Nearly all the great mob-scenes of the modern drama 
frankly confess their large debt to Shakspere’s Roman 
plays. Yet none of these enters more daringly the circle 
of his magic than the epoch-making Cromwell of Victor 
Hugo. Phrases (“Think of the Ides of March!’’), 
situations (the refusal of the conspirator to strike the 
praying Cromwell) and the main motif, the hero’s flattery 
of the multitude by his spectacular refusal of the coveted 


' Life of Goethe, 1, pp. 330f. 

*See Herder’s Simtliche Werke, 1884, xxvul, pp. 52 f. 

* Cf. Hoch, Shakespeare’s Influence upon Grabbe (University of 
Pennsylvania dissertation, without date), pp. 38-39. 
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“kingly crown,” are thoroughly Shaksperean. 

crowd of Cromwell does not appear until the fifth act; 
but the final scenes are all cast upon the background of 
popular impressions most minutely analyzed. The multi- 
tude “always simple and always dazzled” is full of 
eager curiosity to see the coronation féte, yearning for 
balls, races, comedies, ready to welcome a new régine 
with cries of “ King Oliver! ”’; yet so mobile that it is 
turned by a word or two to love of the republic and 
hatred of spectacles. Intensely suggestible and super- 
stitious, the crowd strengthens its mob-energy by the check- 
ing of voluntary movements and by constant interchange 
of sentiment; yet its silence (“silence de stupeur dans 
le peuple”) in moments of crisis is more ominous than 
its chatter. In Overton’s words, “il menace, il se tait.” 
It is many-headed like Shakspere’s throngs. To one or 
the other of its diverse minds Cromwell seems “ sombre,” 
“ gay,” “ majestic,” “ heavy,” now “ too little for a hero,” 
now “too fat.” Cromwell’s unflattering description of 
the crowd shows full recognition of its weaknesses. Ex- 
cited by the whispers of the conspirators, the throng 
becomes abnormally sensitive to counter-suggestion. This 
is furnished by Cromwell in an harangue for which Hugo 
pleads historical warrant, so diffuse, obscure, unemphatie, 
deficient in popular elements, that it leaves the reader 
cold. And yet—here lies the weakness of Hugo’s mob- 
psychology—it gradually dissipates the hostility of the 
people and produces the same transports and acclamation 
of the rabble as Cesar’s like refusal in Casea’s narrative.' 
Henceforth the multitude is Cromwell’s creature, hypno- 
tically responsive to his every prompting, jeering his 
enemies and frantically haling to the Thames his would-be 


1 Julius Cesar, I, ii, 234 f. 
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assassin. The mob-master has conquered. “ Tout est A 
lui, l’armée et ce peuple frivole.” 

Despite its large borrowings, Cromwell clings no closer 
to Julius Cesar than a certain great drama of thirty vears 
since adheres to the motif of Coriolanus. Ibsen’s vehe- 
ment production, An Hnemy of the People, proclaims in 
its very title its kinship with the English play’; and 
this allegory of the author’s righteous indignation against 
the rule of the mob-mind with its “ low organic structure, 
imperfect functions, violent emotions, infectious actions, 
and the absence of controlling or critical faculty,” ? re- 
produces, mutato nomine, the struggle of the Roman patri- 
cian with the beast of many heads. The picture of 
community life in a Scandinavian village offers in every 
line ample proof of the universality of Shakspere’s psy- 
chology. Dr. Thomas Stockmann, the modern Coriolanus, 
is an aggressively egotistic, fearlessly independent, honor- 
able man who has done good service too, and deserves tlic 
people’s applause, which he half expects and half disdains. 
The parallel between the two is complete even to the minor 
trait of the absent-mindedness of both. Like Coriolanus 
showing his wounds, Stockmann declares his past services 
—his plan of the Baths, his constant burning desire to 
aid and exalt his birthplace—; and he faces a populace 
quite as ready as the Roman to forget, upon the least 


provocation, merited honors. The throng of townsfolk 
that gathers in Act 1v with horns and whistles is, like 
the Shaksperean mob, prejudiced, emotional, irrational, 
suggestible. This rabble has its tribunes, too, cowardly. 
selfish leaders, the burgomaster, the printer, the editor. 


*Compare the introduction of the Roman hero’s name, “ First, 
you know Caius Marcius is chief enemy to the people” (Coriolanis, 
6). 

2? See Sedgewick’s close analysis of mobbish traits in his “ Mob 
Spirit in Literature,” Atlantic, xcv1, 1905, pp. 9 f. 
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who kindle the people’s wrath against the hero. Stock- 
mann’s address, breathing high scorn of “ the compact 
majority,” parallels precisely the sneers of Marcius 
against “the greater poll.” The outraged gentleman’s 
contempt for the vox populi, for the argument of the 
mob-leaders that right is always on the side of the ma- 
jority, that the masses, the crowd, are the true pith of 
the people, and his assertions of the right of the minority, 
the intellectually distinguished few, to condemn, to sanc- 
tion, to counsel and to govern recall vividly the protest 
of Coriolanus against the tribune-inspired claim that the 
people are the city and his declaration of the right of 
senators to rule, rather than “the mutable many.” In 
his denunciations of “ the multitude,” “ the masses,” “ the 
vulgar herd,” Stockmann falls little short of his fiery pre- 
cedent, and his analogies of “ vulgar curs,” “ gutter mon- 
grels,” “common barn-door hens,” seem a twice-told tale 
of vituperation.' The parallel holds to the end. Like 
his Roman prototype, indeed in the very same words, 
Stockmann is voted by the furious mob under the stimulus 


“an enemy of the people,” 


of the Norwegian tribunes 
and is hooted from the place of meeting with all despite. 
Suggestion has done its fell work. And the act closes 
with the complete domination of the scene by the 
uncontrolled mob-self. 

Frepertck Tvprer, Jr. 


* Parallels of language are suggestive. Stockmann’s telling figure, 
“There seems to be precious little oxygen in many and many a 
house in this town, since the whole compact majority is unscrupu- 
lous enough to want to found its future upon a quagmire of lies 
and fraud. You poison the whole country,” reminds us of Corio- 
lanus, 111, iii, 120 f., 


“You common cry of curs whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens,” ete. 


XXII.—A RECLASSIFICATION OF THE 
PERCEVAL ROMANCES 


In The Folk-Lore Record for 1881 (Vol. 4, pp. 1 #f.), 
Mr. Alfred Nutt published an article entitled “ The 
Aryan Expulsion-And-Return Formula in the Folk- and 
Hero Tales of the Celts.” In this article, Mr. Nutt 
advances the theory that the Perceval romances, the 
English and the Welsh versions especially, are variants 
of the Expulsion and Return formula. This classifica- 
tion has been accepted by subsequent writers, with the 
result that the English version, Sir Perceval, is declared 
to be the most faithful representative of the so-called 
primitive or original form of the story. 

It is the purpose of this study, first, to show that Mr. 
Nutt’s classification of these stories is not well founded: 
and secondly, to offer a new classification, which, if 
correct, may have some slight bearing, perhaps, on certain 
current theories regarding the primitive form of the story 
and regarding the inter-relations of several of the versions. 

Let me say at the outset that I am not here concerned 
with the question of ultimate localization of the Perceval 
material; nor am I concerned with the intricate problenis 
of the Grail legend. My problem is merely one of classi- 
fication, and as a working basis for its solution, the 
English version, The Romance of Sir Perceval of Galles.’ 
is made use of. 

The plot of this story is as follows :— 


Perceval’s father is a brother-in-law to King Arthur and a knight 
of noble prowess; but in a tournament given in honor of the birth 


*Printed by J. O. Halliwell in The Thornton Romances. 
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of his son, he is slain for revenge by the Red Knight. Regarding 
the death of her lord as an ominous portent concerning her son, 
Perceval’s mother, Acheflour, flees with him to a forest where he 
is brought up in ignorance of the practices of chivalry. Being 
allowed some freedom, the lad sets out one day to find the great 
yod of whom his mother has told him, and accidentally meets 
Gawain, Iwain, and Kay, all mounted and clad in green. Per- 
ceval asks which one is the great God; they think that he is a fool 
and inform him that they are only knights of Arthur’s court. He 
returns home mounted upon a wild mare that he has caught, and 
his mother sees that her precautions have been in vain. The next 
day, Perceval sets out to demand knighthood of Arthur. His 
mother gives him a ring as a parting token of remembrance, and 
counsels him regarding his future conduct. On his way he stops 
at a hall where he finds no one but a sleeping lady, from whom he 
takes a ring, placing his own upon her finger. He then rides 
forward to Arthur’s hall, where his rude behavior attracts un- 
favorable attention from the knights; but Arthur, noticing the 
resemblance to the late Syr Percyvelle, receives him courteously. 
Perceval demands knighthood and the king promises to grant it 
if the youth will regain the golden cup which the Red Knight has 
just carried away. Perceval, destined to avenge his father’s death, 
pursues the Red Knight, kills him, and secures the desired cup. 
He is about to burn the knight out of his armor as Gawain rides up 
and assists in removing it. The cup is sent back to the king, but 
Perceval dons the Red Knight’s armor and sets out on adventures. 
He soon meets a witch, the mother of the Red Knight, and kills 
her. He comes to the castle of his uncle, and while there hears 
of Lady Lufamour, who is besieged by a Sultan who wishes to 
marry her. Perceval goes to her assistance and slays all the Sara- 
cens before her castle. Meantime, Arthur and three of his knights 
arrive on the scene and the hero is knighted. Then he kills the 
Sultan, weds Lufamour, and rules her land for a year, after which 
he sets forth to find his mother. On his way he chances upon the 
lady from whom he took the ring, bound to a tree. She has been 
left there by her lord, the Black Knight, who believed her guilty 
of an intrigue with a stranger. Perceval fights with the Black 
Knight and overthrows him; he declares that no harm was done 
the lady and that he will return her ring if he may have back his 
own. Then he learns that his mother’s token has been given to a 
giant, who proves to be the brother of the slain Sultan. Perceval 
slays the giant, enters the castle, and secures his ring from a box 
of jewels turned over to him by the porter. At the sight of the 
ring, the porter becomes disturbed, and finally tells Perceval that 
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the giant once offered it to a lady, who became distraught and ran 
away as soon as ever she saw it; for she recognized it and thought 
that the giant had slain her son. Then Perceval goes to find his 
mother, thus referred to, is successful, and carries her to the 
giant’s castle. After she is restored, he returns with her to the 
queen, Lufamour, and all live there together. Some time later he 
goes to the Holy Land, where he wins many cities but eventually 
is killed. 


I am not aware that Mr. Nutt’s classification of this 
story as a variant of the Expulsion and Return formula 
has been formally challenged. Several writers on the 
subject have consistently objected to his quoting individual 
Celtic folk tales (or any folk tales for that matter) as 
parallels to the Perceval story, asserting that the very tales 
quoted are no more than the “‘ reflex of the written litera- 
ture that they are intended to illustrate.” ! In addition to 
taking this point of view, Mr. W. W. Newell, in his 
papers on The Legend of the Holy Grail (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1902), page 10, advances the idea that the object 
of Chrétien’s poem on Perceval was “to describe the 
education of a simple nature.” As a parallel, Mr. Newell 
then cites The Legend of Barlaam and Josaphat, a Chris- 
tian recast of the life of Guatama Buddha. “ As the 
central idea of the legend,” he says, “is to set forth 
instruction in Christianity, so that of the Perceval is to 
recount education in chivalry; and it would seem neces- 
sary to seek no further for the fundamental conception 
of Chrestien.” 

Tlowever applicable this statement may be to Chrétien’s 
poem, it certainly has no bearing upon the English version, 
Sir Perceval. It may even be questioned whether that 


1See M. Gaster, “The Legend of the Grail,” Folk-Lore, 1891, 
pp. 52 ff. See also H. Zimmer in Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1890, No. 12, pp. 510 ff. 
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is the sole central idea of any of the versions, including 
Chrétien’s. Moreover, Mr. Newell says nothing against 
_ Mr. Nutt’s classification, the argument for which we 
shall now examine in some detail.’ 

; The Expulsion and Return formula comprises thirteen 
' incidents, tabulated by Mr. Nutt as follows :— ? 


I. Hero born— 
(a) Out of wedlock. 
(b) Posthumously. 
(c) Supernaturally. 
(d) One of twins. 
II. Mother, princess residing in her own country. 
III. Father— 
(a) God 
(b) Hero 
IV. Tokens and warning of hero’s future greatness. 
VY. He is in consequence driven forth from home. 
VI. Is suckled by wild beasts. 
_ VII. Is brought up by a (childless couple), or shepherd, 
or widow. 
VIII. Is of passionate and violent disposition. 
IX. Seeks service in foreign lands. 


\ from afar. 


‘In his recent book, Sir Perceval of Galles, published after this 
study was written and after the substance of it was presented 
| before the 1910 meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, Mr. R. H. Griffith reconstructs what he calls the A-Stage 
_ for primitive form] of the Perceval story and says: “The sum- 
' mary [of the primitive form of the story] is too specific and too 
5 detailed to be considered merely a formula, such, for example, as 
the ‘Aryan Expulsion and Return Formula.” P. 118. 

; * As first presented by Mr. Nutt, this formula comprised eighteen 
* incidents. Later, in his book, The Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 
| 153-4, he reduced the number to thirteen as here quoted; the last 
_ five of the original list were omitted. Mr. Nutt does not say why. 
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IX. A. Attacks and slays monsters. 
IX. B. Acquires supernatural knowledge through eating 
a fish, or other magic animal. 
X. Returns to his own country, retreats, and again 
retreats. 
XI. Overcomes his enemies, frees his mother, seats him- 
self on the throne. 


After comparing the Welsh Peredur and the English 
Sir Perceval with this formula, Mr. Nutt says, “In all 
probability, the lost original of these two versions was in 
almost entire conformity with the formula.” Of these 
thirteen incidents, Mr. Nutt says, “The English version 
contains the first, perhaps the sixth, the eighth, and eley- 
enth incident in proper sequence and in perfectly recog- 
nizable form.” Let us examine this statement a little 
more closely. The first incident of Mr. Nutt’s Expulsion 
and Return formula is: The hero is born out of wedlock, 
posthumously, supernaturally, or one of twins. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Sir Perceval is born in wedlock; he is born 
before his father is killed; his birth is perfectly natura! ; 
and he is the only child. The poem is clear on these 
points.’ The presence of the sixth incident—the hero is 
suckled by wild beasts—Mr. Nutt qualifies with a mili 
“perhaps.” The following lines are quoted by Mr. Nutt 
as the basis for his conclusion; I believe that they speak 
for themselves. 


.... in the wilde wodde went 
With bestez to playe, 
With wilde bestez for to playe. 
(174-177.) 


*Mr. Nutt also states that Peredur is posthumously born (Folk- 
Lore Record, 1v, p. 43), but I have been unable to find any ground 
for the statement. 
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This leaves us only numbers VIII and XI. Number 
VIII declares that the hero is of passionate and violent 
disposition. No one would deny that Sir Perceval has 
such a nature; but so have countless other heroes, who, 
on that basis, have good right to be classed with Sir 
Perceval. Such a trait of character, moreover, could 
hardly be distinctive in any formula, especially when 
unaccompanied with more essential features of that for- 
mula than are found in the English Sir Perceval, and we 
must not allow it too much emphasis here. As for the 
remaining incident, the XIth, the English story of Sir 
Perceval contains it—the one, and only one, vital point in 
common between the Expulsion and Return formula and 
our romance. 

But even if three or four incidents pointed out by Mr. 
Nutt were as closely in common between the Expulsion 
and Return formula and the English Sir Perceval as he 
thinks they are, I do not believe that they are important 
enough to determine the type. As I take it, the main point 
of the Expulsion and Return formula is this: A decree is 
passed which calls for the death or punishment of some 
youth. To escape that death or punishment, the youth is 
sent or is taken abroad, it may be to a wilderness. The 
so-called exile or flight is for a definite purpose, and that 
purpose is always accomplished. This is true in the case 
of the Great Fool and other Expulsion and Return heroes 
cited by Mr. Nutt; but it is not true in the case of Sir 
Perceval. 

Assuming now that Mr. Nutt’s classification of the 
English Sir Perceval and of the other versions of the 
story is no longer tenable, I wish to present the theory 
that the story is virtually a combination of two other 
well-known and widely-distributed formulas of folk-lore,— 
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namely, The Male Cinderella and The Fated Prince, 
Scholars are pretty well agreed in considering the Perceval 
legend as a Male Cinderella or Dummling story,—that is, 
the story of a youth who, although unpromising and ri(i- 
culed, suddenly performs some great feat and thenceforth 
becomes a great hero. Before considering further the Male 
Cinderella feature of the Perceval story, I wish first to 
examine the story in its relation to the Fated Prince 
formula. 

A comparison of a number of Fated Prince stories 
enables us to tabulate seven points as characteristic of the 
formula, as follows:—? 


I. A woman of high rank gives birth to a beautiful son, 
who may be born as a divine reward, and who 
is devotedly loved by both parents. 

II. There is prophesied for the child a destiny that is 
displeasing to the parents. 


+A widely-spread form of the theme is as follows: A poor man 
has a son of whom it is predicted that he shall marry the king’s 
daughter. Angered about the prophecy, the king seeks to get con- 
trol of the boy, and succeeds usually by giving the parents a large 
sum of money. Then the king places the child in a box which he 
throws into the river, thinking the matter is ended. But the child 
is rescued, usually by a miller, and is cared for until he is grown. 
The king meets him again and sends him to the queen with a letter 
calling for the immediate execution of the bearer. The hero stops 
over night at a hut on his way, and friendly hands substitute for 
the “death warrant” a letter bidding the queen to marry the 
bearer to the king’s daughter. The marriage takes place; the king 
is enraged and sends his son-in-law upon a perilous journey. ‘The 
youth is successful, however, and the story ends with the downfall 
of the king and the accession of the hero to the throne. See 
Grimm, Ainder- und Hausmarchen, No. 29 and Notes; Groome, 
Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. 133 and Note; Wratislaw, Siaty Folk-Tales, 
pp. 16 and 278; Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Marchen, No. 
20; Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, 2:8; Schmidt, Griechische Marchen, 
No. 2, p. 67; Wardrop, Georgian Folk-Tales, pp. 22, 25, and 83. 
See also the story of Achilles. 
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In order to thwart the accomplishment of that 
destiny, the son is taken to be brought up in some 
remote district. 

A numerous household accompanies the youth and 
every precaution is taken to keep him from con- 
tact with anything that might assist the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy. 

As a result of being granted some freedom, the boy 
accidentally comes in contact with beings that 
concern his fate or destiny. 

By inquiry he gains intelligence concerning those 
beings, and decides to leave home. 

He sets out into the world, and after a number of 
adventures, finally suffers the fate that was pre- 
dicted at the time of his birth. 


Let us turn to the English Sir Perceval to see how far 
these various incidents are there represented. The nume- 
rals used correspond to the incidents as just tabulated. 


I 


Sir Perceval, the hero of the romance, was the only 
son of Syr Perceyvelle and Acheflour, a sister of King 
Arthur and a woman of high rank. Perceval is not 
necessarily a divine reward, and need not be; yet, his 
advent into the world was the occasion for great rejoicing 
on the part of all concerned. The formula demands that 
a Fated Prince hero be loved by his parents. That Per- 
ceval was loved by his father is shown in the following 
lines (105-112): 


Whenne the childe was borne, 
He made calle it one the morne, 
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Als his fadir highte byforne, 
zonge Percyvelle: 
The knyghte was fayne, a feste made 
For a knave childe that he hade, 
And sythene, withowttene any bade, 
Otfe justyngez thay telle! 


In the tournament that was set in honor of this son, we are 
told that (130-132) 
Percyvelle hase wele done 
For the love of his gonge sone, 
One the firste day. 

That Acheflour loved her son goes almost without say- 
ing; it is manifest throughout the poem. Indeed, the 
unity of the poem and the well-constructed plot both 
depend upon that mother’s love for her son. After the 
death of her lord, everything that Acheflour does springs 
from that motive. Her purpose in taking Perceval away 
from the place where “ dedez of armez shalle be donne ”’ ; 
her constant concern for keeping him always with her in 
the wood (249); her alarm when she sees him bringing 
home a horse (349 ff.) ; her sorrow when he tells her of 
his meeting with the knights (385 ff.) ; her desire to have 
him conduct himself properly after he sets out for 
Arthur’s hall (390 ff.) ; and finally, her insanity, which 
is the immediate result of her thinking that her son has 
been killed—all bespeak a love that was at once deep and 
enduring. This fact is of vital significance in connection 
with the Fated Prince formula, and it must not be over- 
looked when we come to consider the story in its relation 
to the Male Cinderella formula. 


II 


The English romance, to be sure, contains no verbal 
prophecy concerning the fate of the hero. Instead, the 
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author has the father killed in a tournament given in 
celebration of the birth of his son (109 ff.). This inci- 
dent, however, augurs the future of the boy. From it, 
the mother infers that her son is to become a knight and 
is to avenge the death of his father. She infers also that 
he may possibly be slain in the process. That Acheflour 
is profoundly impressed and even terrified by this portent 
is manifest in the precaution which she takes to forestall 
its fulfillment. Certainly the young bride has seen 
enough of the career of knighthood. She has seen her 
lord victorious in many combats only to be slain at 
last by his mortal enemy. She foresees the same 
knightly career for her son if nature is to have its 
way. If she remains at court with him, she knows 
that he will become a knight. Moreover, he would be 
expected to follow the career of his father, and at last to 
avenge openly that father’s death. She looks upon the 
future of her son as fixed unless something is done to 
change it. The incident of her lord’s death had opened 
that future to her view. It was in effect a prophecy of 
fate at which she was highly displeased. 

Furthermore, after Perceval has met the knights in the 
wood and has returned home with a horse, his mother 
realizes that her precautions have been in vain (349-356) : 


The lady was never more sore bygone, 

Scho wiste never whare to wonne, 

Whenne scho wiste hir jonge sonne 
Horse hame brynge! 


Scho saw hym horse hame brynge, 

Scho wiste wele by that thynge 

That the kynde wolde oute-sprynge, 
For thynge that be moughte. 


In these lines, the author speaks the mind of the mother 


| 
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of Perceval, and records the fulfillment of an apparent 
prophecy in regard to what was considered to be the 
future or fate of the hero. To my mind, these lines sum 
up the essential theme of the poem,—namely, the hero was 
destined to become a knight and to avenge the death of 
his father in spite of all precaution to the contrary. This 
was the fate which that mother feared; this was the fate 
which she saw prophesied in the death of her lord. 

The poem furnishes another curious bit of evidence as 
to what might be regarded as a definite prophecy con- 
cerning the future knightly achievement of the hero. 
Arthur has told him that one of his favorite knights, Syr 
Percyvelle, had been slain fifteen years before by “a 
theffe ” on whom vengeance had not been taken. He then 
says (562-568): 

“There is no mane apone lyfe, 
With swerde, spere, ne with knyfe, 
May stroye hym allane, 
But if it were syr Percyvelle sone; 
Who so wiste where he ware done, 


The bokes says that he mone 
Venge his fader bane.” 


Whether or not these lines point to an older version of the 
story in which some such formal prophecy received a great 
deal more emphasis, it is difficult to prove. There seems 
to be some evidence in favor of that view, which if correct 
makes strongly for my contention.1 On the other hand, 
if the present classification of the romance as a variant 
of the Fated Prince formula be correct, the existence of 
an older version of the story in which the formal prophecy 
is an important feature becomes almost certain. 

These three incidents in the poem, then,—the death of 
Perceval’s father with its prophetic import, the record of 


4 See Nutt, Legend of the Holy Grail, p. 156. 
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the fulfillment of an apparent prophecy at the time Per- 
ceval brought home the horse, and the lines spoken by 
Arthur concerning the son’s avenging the death of his 
father—are sufficient, I think, to make clear the presence 
of the second incident of the Fated Prince formula in 
the romance. Perceval was fated to become a knight and 
to avenge the death of his father. Perceval’s mother 
thought that in the process of the fulfillment of the ven- 
geance her son would be killed; consequently, she was 
highly displeased at the prospect of his being destined to 
avenge his father’s death at all. 


III IV 


The third and fourth incidents in the Fated Prince 
formula may be considered together. The third is the 
removal of the son to some remote district for the purpose 
of preventing the fulfillment of the prophecy. The fourth 


concerns the further precautions taken by the parents for 
the same purpose. The following lines from the romance 
show how faithfully these incidents are there preserved 
(161-192): 


And now is Percyvelle the wighte 
Slayne in batelle and in fyghte; 
And the lady hase gyffene a gyfte, 
Holde if scho may, 
That scho schalle nevermare wonne 
In stede with hir 3;onge sonne, 
Ther dedez of armez schalle be donne, 
By nyghte ne be daye; 
Bot in the wodde schalle he be, 
Salle he nothyng see 
Bot the leves of the tree, 
And the greves graye: 
Schalle he nowther take tent 
To justez ne to tournament, 
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Bot in the wilde wodde went 
With bestez to playe. 


With wilde bestez for to playe, 
Scho tuke hir leve and went hir waye, 
Bothe at barone and at raye, 

And went to the wodde. 
Byhynde scho leved boure and haulle; 
A maydene scho tuke hir withalle, 
That scho my3te appone calle, 

Whenne that hir nede stode: 
Other gudez wolde scho nonne nayte; 
Bot with hir tuke a tryppe of gayte, 
With mylke of thame for to bayte 

To hir lyves fode; 

Off alle hir lordes faire gere 
Wolde scho no3te with hir bere, 
Bot a lyttille Scottes spere, 


Agayne hir sone ode. 
And (229-232), 


Fyftene wynter and mare 
He duellede in those holtes hare, 
Nowther nurture ne lare 

Scho wolde hym none lere. 


Then (236-240) she asked him to pray 


“To goddez sone dere 
That he wolde helpe the, 
Lorde, for his poustee, 
A gude mane for to bee. 

And longe to duelle here! ” 


In the fourth incident as represented in the romance, 
one important variation from the formula is noticeable: 
the large attending company in the flight has given place 
to one maid-servant, and the palace, which usually is 
erected for the son, has dropped out completely. This 
change may be due to the extra precautions which the 
author has Acheflour take ; or it may be due to the presence 
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of the Male Cinderella formula in the same story. In 
the latter case, the author desiring to emphasize the 
unpromising character of his hero thought it necessary, in 
order to be completely consistent, to change the hero's 
youthful environment, making it in large measure re- 
sponsible for his reputation and character. 


Vv 


Perceval, similarly to the hero in the Fated Prince story, 
is allowed some freedom by his mother. When Acheflour 
arrives at her destination, she gives the boy a spear and 
bids him “ walke in the wodde” (230); and much of 
his time is spent in hunting “ bestes and othere gere”’ 
in the wild wood (209 ff.). It is to be noted here that 
Acheflour had no fear whatever that her son might be 
killed by wild beasts ; the danger was connected only with 
deeds of arms, and it lay in her belief that her son was 
fated to avenge his father’s death. 

The result of allowing the youth such freedom is 
identical with what we find in the Fated Prince formula. 
Perceval’s mother has taken him to the wood in order to 
keep him from contact with deeds of arms. She does not 
want him even to know what knights are, or to know 
anything that pertains to a knightly career. Arrived in 
her retreat, she allows her son the freedom of the wood, 
and as a result he meets three knights, the very beings 
who are most closely connected with his fate and from 
whom he has been jealously guarded (275 ff.). 


VI 


The hero of the Fated Prince story makes inquiries and 
learns certain facts concerning what he has just seen. 
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Perceval does the same in regard to the knights whom 
he has seen. He asks them what kind of “ thynges ” 
they are (295); and learning that they are knights of 
King Arthur, he asks (315-16): 


“Wille king Arthoure make me knyghte, 
And I come hym tille?” 


Shortly after Perceval leaves the knights whom he has 
met, he catches a mare and says (343-44), 


“Thou salle bere me 
To morne to the kynge.” 


He returns to his mother and gives the following account 
of his adventure (373-380) : 


“Moder, at yonder hille hafe I bene, 

There hafe I thre knyghtes sene, 

And I hafe spokene with thame, I wene, 
Wordes in throo; 

I have highte thame alle thre 

Before thaire kyng for to be, 

Siche one schalle he make me 
As is one of tho! ” 


VII 


The last incident tabulated under the Fated Prince 
formula is the departure of the youth from home and 
the fulfillment of his destiny. After Perceval has decided 
to leave home, and has made known that decision to his 
mother, she yields reluctantly and gives him friendly 
counsel and a ring. The youth then mounts upon his 
mare and sets out for Arthur’s hall. After certain ad- 
ventures on the way, he finally arrives at his destination, 
rides rudely up to Arthur, and demands knighthood, say- 
ing (527-28), 
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“ Bot if the kyng make me knyghte, 
I salle hym slaa! ” 


Then Perceval learns of the Red Knight, who soon enters 
the hall, calls the king and all the knights recreants, seizes 
the gold cup before the king, and rides away with it. For 
five years he had done this and no one had dared to seek 
vengeance. 

“Petir! ” quod Percyvelle the ;ynge, 

“Hym thanne wille (I) downe dynge, 

And the coupe agayne brynge, 
And thou wiile make me knyghte.” 
(641-44) 


Arthur agrees, and the youth rides forth to attack his foe. 
He soon overtakes him and after a short encounter suc- 
ceeds in killing him (685-696), thus fulfilling his destiny 
in avenging the death of his father. 

As for the death of the hero, mentioned in the last few 


lines of the poem, it may be regarded merely as the con- 
ventional method of getting rid of the hero of a romance, 
and as such perhaps stands as a later addition to the 
original material. Consequently, it does not concern us 
here. 


Of the seven incidents of the Fated Prince formula, 
then, five are present in the English Sir Perceval in 
detailed form. A sixth is present in a reasonably and 
naturally interpreted substitute; while the remaining one 
has been modified, either to secure greater emphasis of a 
point in the precautions taken by the mother or to em- 
phasize the condition which the author thought was 
imposed upon him by his use of the other folk-lore 
formula, the Male Cinderella. On the mere basis of 
mathematical calculation, the romance has a better claim 
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to classification under the Fated Prince formula than 
under Mr. Nutt’s Expulsion and Return formula. On the 
basis of preserving essential incidents of a formula, the 
romance has no right to be classed under Mr. Nutt’s 
formula; and I believe that the new classification here 
suggested is thoroughly justified. 


As aforesaid, the Perceval romances are generally ac- 
cepted as Male Cinderella or Dummling stories. There 
are several important types of Male Cinderella tales, 
but the one with which we are here concerned has the 
following distinctive traits: 


The hero is reputed to be worthless and, sometimes, 
foolish. 

He is unprepossessing in appearance. 

He is likely to be gluttonous, careless, and lazy. 


He is usually ill-treated by some member of the 
family. Sometimes, he is loved by another 
member of the family. 

He endures in silence the scornful abuse of others. 

VI. Some state of affairs exists which calls for the 
performance of a great feat. 
VII. The hero unexpectedly performs this great feat 
alone. 
VIII. He thereby attains great honor and eventually 
makes a profitable marriage. 


Let us now examine the romance in its relation to this 
Male Cinderella theme. Incidents in common between 
this theme and the romance will be pointed out in brief, 
the chief stress being placed upon the variations. The 


1See The Unpromising Hero in Folk-Lore, Epic, and Romance, my 
unpublished dissertation in the Library of Harvard University. 
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numerals used correspond to the incidents as just enu- 
merated. 


I 


Sir Perceval bears the same reputation as that borne by 
the conventional Male Cinderella hero. The author not 
only calls him several times “ the fole one the filde,” or 
simply “ the fole,” but says (275-76), 


The childes witt was fulle thynne 
Whenne he scholde say oughte. 


Moreover, we have the indirect opinion of the king himself 
concerning Sir Perceval, where the poet remarks (593-96), 


The childe hadde wonede in the wodde, 
He knewe nother evylle ne gude, 
The kyng hym-selfe understode 

He was a wilde manne. 


II 


The same close agreement holds also for the second 
incident, which concerns the hero’s personal appearance. 
All that need be said here in regard to the personal 
appearance of the Male Cinderella hero is that he looks 
his part. He is reputed to be foolish, and where descrip- 
tion is given, it usually agrees with his reputation. This 
is true in the case of Sir Perceval. Indeed, his appear- 
ance is, in large measure, responsible for that reputation. 
especially in the minds of the knights. As he first appears 
before them, he is described thus (266-276) : 


The chylde hadd nothyng that tyde, 
That he my;te inne his bones hyde, 
Bot a gaytes skynne; 
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He was burely of body and therto rizt brade, 
One ayther halfe a skynne he hade, 
The hode was of the same made 

Juste to the chynne. 


His hode was juste to his chynne, 

The flesche halfe tourned with-inne, 

The childes witt was fulle thynne 
Whenne he scholde say oughte. 


He makes the same ridiculous appearance when he presents 
himself before Arthur. He is still clad in his goat skins 
(658-660), and rides a mare which he guides by a withe 
instead of a bridle (421-424). 


Ill 


The third topic demands a little closer attention. In 
the character of Sir Perceval we find points at variance 
with the Male Cinderella formula as well as points in 
common with it. Consequently, some balance must be 
struck between them, the relative values determined, and 
an explanation for the variations suggested. 

The character of the folk tale hero usually confirms his 
reputation. He may be portrayed as foolish, lazy, clumsy, 
stubborn, or gluttonous. He spends his time in the chim- 
ney corner or in the cinders by the kitchen fire. Not 
infrequently we find him exhibiting signs or proof of lis 
cleverness before the great feat is attempted; and at all 
times he is fearless of danger and confident of his own 
ability. The character of Sir Perceval, in the first place, 
is decidedly complex; but it is no more so than we shoul: 
expect in the case of the hero of a literary story. More- 
over, as in the ease of his personal appearance, if | 
due in some measure to Sir Perceval’s character that the 


knights form an unfavorable opinion concerning him. 1 
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analysis of that character shows reason both for and 
against such an opinion. 

To be noted at the outset in connection with Sir 
Perceval’s character are a few conventional epithets of 
little or no significance. Throughout the romance, we 
have him referred to as “ Pereyvelle the free,” ‘“ Percy- 
velle the lyghte,” “ Percyvelle the wighte,” “ Percyvelle 
the bolde,” or “ Pereyvelle the gode.” Of but slightly 
more significance are lines like the following: 


He was a gude knave. 


Thus he wexe and wele thrave, 
And was reghte a gude knave 
With-in a fewe jere. 
(226-228) 
Faste he fonded to be free, 
Thofe he were of no pryde.’ 
(463-64) 


In taking up the positive traits of the character of 
Sir Perceval, we notice at once that he is obedient and 
industrious. He follows his mother’s instructions to the 
full limit of his intelligence, or rather beyond the limit of 
what his intelligence ought to have been. In this par- 
ticular, the actions of Sir Perceval are at one with those 
of the Male Cinderella hero who shows his foolishness by 
his strict obedience. After Perceval has been urged by 
his mother to pray to God, he says (249-252): 


*Certainly the conventional Male Cinderella hero could never be 
charged with being proud. On the contrary, he is humble to a 
fault. After he performs some heroic deed, he often returns to his 
obscure position in an effort to keep his identity concealed. 

*See the story of Giufa and the Plaster Statue, Crane’s Italian 
Popular Tales, p. 291. See also the following references: Arnason, 
Icelandic Legends, p. 596; Basile, Der Pentamerone, oder Das Mar- 
chen aller Mérchen (Felix Liebrecht), p. 56, No. 4; Beauvois, Contes 
Populaires de la Norvége, de la Finlande, and de la Bourgogne, p. 


(216) 
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“ By grete Godd,” sayde he thanne, 
“ And I may mete with that manne, 

With alle the crafte that I kanne 
Reghte so schalle I pray!” 


Again, as he leaves home his mother gives him certain 
rules of conduct, saying (398-400), 


“Luke thou be of mesure 
Bothe in haule and in boure, 
And fonde to be fre! ” 


And (402-4), 


“There thou meteste with a knyghte, 
Do thi hode off, I highte, 
And haylse hym in hy!” 


And Perceval (413-16), 


“ Bi grete God,” sayd he, 
“Where that I a knyghte see, 
Moder, as ze bidd me 
Righte so schalle I! ” 


Perceval’s conduct in the tent, where he stopped on his 
way to King Arthur, illustrates his effort to “be of 
mesure,” as he understood it. Of the corn that he foun 
therein, he fed one-half to his mare and left the remainder. 
Then he ate half of the meat, drank half of the wine, 
exchanged rings with the sleeping maiden, and departed. 
Truly, in the words of the poet (462), 


How myjte he more of mesure be? 


203; Busk, Roman Legends, p. 371; Chambers, Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland, p. 101; von Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Marchen, 
11, p. 154, No. 111; Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus dem Sach- 
senlande in Siebenbiirgen, p. 232, No. 64; Jacobs, English Fairy 
Tales (3d ed.), p. 152; Schneller, Marchen und Sagen aus Wiilsch- 
tirol, p. 165, No. 57; Sébillot, Contes Populaires de la Haute-Bre- 
tagne, p. 219, No. 33; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 27, No. 7; 
Wardrop, Georgian Folk-Tales, p. 165. 
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Although Sir Perceval is thus strictly obedient to the 
point of folly, and also gluttonous, as is indicated by his 
conduct in the maiden’s tent, he nevertheless is not idle 
like his folk tale prototype. This is shown by the fact 
that he spent his spare time (and he had considerable) 
while at home with his mother in hunting in the wood, 
where (213-15) 


He wolde schote with his spere 
Bestes and other gere 
As many als he myghte bere. 


The references given to illustrate Sir Perceval’s strict 
obedience show also how determined he is to execute 
anything that he has resolved upon. The best illustration 
of this trait, however, is his vow to have Arthur make 
him a knight, taken before Gawain and the others whom 
he met in the wood, and thus reported to his mother 
(373-384) : 


“ Moder, at jonder hille hafe I bene, 
Thare hafe I thre knyghtes sene, 
And I hafe spokene with thame, I wene, 

Wordes in throo; 
I have highte thame alle thre 
Before thaire kyng for to be, 
Siche one schalle he make me 
As is one of tho!” 
He sware by grete Goddez my3te, 

“TI schalle holde that I hafe highte, 

Bot if the kyng make me knighte 
To morne I salle hym sloo! ” 


This vow was even repeated in the presence of the king 
(599-612), a circumstance which illustrates the rude bold- 
ness, the somewhat impatient boorish nature of the youth. 
We are perhaps saved from any fatal results to the hero 
by Arthur’s conditional promise to make him a knight 
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(645-48). This was not the first time, however, that 
Perceval showed his boorishness before the king. His 
very first appearance within the hall was marked by an 
exhibition of that trait of his character (493-96). 

To be mentioned along with this trait of boorishness is 
Sir Perceval’s impatience, which is usually the direct 
cause of his being provoked to anger. Indeed, if he had 
not been so impatient, he doubtless would have conducted 
himself more properly in Arthur’s hall. As examples of 
the hero’s impatience and anger, the following incidents 
may be cited: He has just met Gawain and the other 
knights in the wood and has asked which one of them 
may be the great God that his mother has told him about. 
Being informed that no one of them is such, he vows to 
slay them all unless they tell him what kind of things 
they are. Sir Kay then answers (298-304) : 


“Who solde we thanne say 
That hade slayne us to day 
In this holtis hare?” 
At Kayes wordes wexe he tene, 
Bot he grete bukke had bene, 
Ne hadd he stonde thame bytwene, 
He hade hym slayne thare! ” 


Again, when Perceval is before Arthur, waiting to be made 
a knight, the king takes time to reflect and to comment 
upon the likeness between the youth before him and his 
former knight, Syr Percyvelle. He tells of the death of 
that knight and of other points regarding vengeance upon 
his slayer. The king’s remarks are followed by these 
lines (569-76) : 


The childe thoghte he longe bade 

That he ware a knyghte made, 

For he wiste never that he hade 
A fader to be slayne; 
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The lesse was his menynge, 

He saide sone to the kynge, 

“Syr, late be thi jangleynge, 
Of this kepe I nane! ” 

These damaging traits in Perceval’s character are per- 
haps the result of his fearlessness and his confidence, both 
of which characteristics are illustrated in his attitude 
toward Arthur and his knights. Likewise, the readiness 
with which he encounters the knight (641 ff.), and the 
words addressed to him (661-689) show our hero not only 
fearless of the impending combat but also confident of the 
result. Thereafter, no danger is too great for him to 
brave, no region too perilous for him to explore. His 
whole attitude in this particular was expressed as he 
paused before the maiden’s bower on his way to Arthur’s 
hall, and said (435-36), 

“For oghte that may betyde, 
Thedir inne wille I.” 

We come now to the consideration of Perceval’s clever- 
ness, Which is not at all that of the folk tale hero. The 
latter is frequently averse to any study and learning, 
whereas Perceval has an innate desire to learn, a desire 
which he shows by his inquisitive simplicity whenever 
anything strange comes to his inexperienced mind. When 
his mother gives him a spear, he asks (198-200) : 

“What manere of thyng may this bee, 


That ze nowe hafe takene mee? 
What calle zee this wande? ” 


And when he is told that it is a dart, he expresses real 
childish delight in what he has learned (205). Likewise, 
after he is told to pray to God, he asks (242-44) : 


“Whatkyns a Godd may that be, 
That ye nowe bydd mee 
That I schalle to pray?” 
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Again, he no sooner hears of King Arthur and his knights 
than he inquires (315-16): 


“Wille kyng Arthoure make me knyghte, 
And I come hym tille?” 


And finally, when his mother advises him to take off his 
“hood” in case he meets with a knight, he replies 
(406-09) : 

“T saw never it no menne; 


If I solde a knyghte kenne 
Telles me wharby.” 


Another trait of cleverness, which, however, is charac- 
teristic of the folk tale hero, is seen in Perceval’s resource- 
fulness, or originality. After he has caught the mare and 
is ready to start for Arthur’s hall, he is obliged to 
improvise trappings for his steed (421-24): 

Brydille hase he righte nane; 
Seese he no better wane, 


Bot a wythe hase he tane, 
And keuylles his stede. 


Moreover,—and here too there is agreement with the 
folk tale hero—Perceval is clever in inference and quick 
in imitation. After he has been told of “ the grete Godd 
of hevene,” he sets out to (256) 


Fynde hyme whenne he may, 


and comes upon three splendidly accoutred knights. 
Never before has he seen or heard of any beings like them, 
and his simple mind immediately infers (279-280) 


that thay had bene 
The Godd that he soghte! 


Again, after he leaves the knights, he comes upon a stud 
of colts and mares, and observes (329-32) : 
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“Bi seyne John, 

Swilke thynges as are gone 

Rade the knyghtes appone, 
Knewe I thaire name.” 


Then he catches one of these “ thynges ” and rides home to 
his mother, who asks him (363-64) : 


“What wille thou with this mere do, 
That thou hase hame broghte?” 


The next few lines (365-72) illustrate the lad’s habits of 
reasoning : 


Bot the boy was never so blythe, 
Als whenne he herde the name kythe 
Of the stode-mere stythe, 

Of na thyng thanne be roghte! 


Now he calles hir a mere 

Als his moder dide ere; 

He wened alle other horsez were, 
And had bene ecallede soo.’ 


To be mentioned here as entirely outside the Male 
Cinderella formula are Perceval’s swiftness of foot and 
his skilful use of the spear. Not only could he run down 
horses (325 ff. and 713 ff.) but also (221-24) 

So wele he lernede hym to schote, 
Ther was no beste that welke one fote, 


To fle fro hym was it no bote, 
Whenne that he wolde hym have. 


In summing up this detailed exposition of the character 


1For further illustrations of this characteristic, see ll. 1690 ff., 
where Perceval learns the name “steed”; ll. 1717 ff., where he 
learns to fight with a sword; and ll. 741 ff., where he is about to 
despoil the slain knight by burning him out of his armor. His 
reason for this method is given thus (749-52): 


He sayd, “ My moder bad me, 

Whenne my dart solde brokene be, 

Owte of the irene brenne the tree, 
Now es me fyre gnede!” 
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of Sir Perceval, we find that the following descriptive 
terms may properly be applied to him:— ?* 


A.—1. Industrious B.—5. Strictly obedient 
2. Impatient - 6. Rude—boorish 
3. Inquisitive— 7. Bold—fearless— 
anxious to learn confident 
4, Skilful physically . Determined — reso- 
lute 
9. Resourceful — ori- 
ginal 
10. Clever in inference 
—quick in imita- 
tion 


The terms listed in the first group (A) are not appli- 
cable to the Male Cinderella of the folk tale; those listed 
under B are, and may be dismissed with that. It will 
be noticed, however, that there are absent from this list 
(B) certain traits of the hero’s character well defined in 
the Male Cinderella formula and apparently essential to 
that formula. As already shown, we frequently find a 
folk tale hero who is lazy, dirty, stupid, indifferent, 
clumsy, or stubborn. Indeed, he may exhibit any number 
of these traits, and even others of a like uncomplimentary 
nature. Perceval, on the contrary, exhibits none of them. 
Not only that, but the qualities which he possesses (A) 
are exactly the opposite. The presence of one set of 
characteristics (A), of course, explains in a way the 
absence of the other. No hero could be described by the 
terms under A and at the same time be described by the 
terms just mentioned (lazy, dirty, ete.), which are gene- 


For purposes of comparison, these terms are arranged in two 
groups irrespective of the order of their illustration above. 
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rally applicable to the folk tale hero. Here, then, we find 
a serious modification of our type formula. How is it 
to be explained ? 

The absence of some of the conventional traits may 
be due to the influence of Male Cinderella tales outside 
of the limits of any strictly defined type. Such, for 
instance, would be the tales of the type in which the hero, 
usually of noble parentage, is regarded as unpromising, 
not because of any defect in character, but simply because 
of his servile and boorish appearance and of his menial 
position. But the influence of the Fated Prince motive, 
I think, affords a better explanation for this departure 
from the type. We do not find such derogatory epithets 
applied to the hero of a Fated Prince story, unless he 
happens to be where he is unknown. At any rate, if 
Sir Perceval were describable by such epithets, the real 
emphasis of the story would be perverted. His nature 
must be such as to excite and to retain his mother’s love; 
and it is obvious at once that if he were set forth as a 
lazy, dirty, stupid, clumsy, or stubborn youth, no such 
feeling on the part of the mother would be possible, and 
this very essential motive of the story would be lost. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that Sir Perceval is 
going to be made a knight, and an author who has a 
feeling for the refinements of gentle society, and who is 
imbued with the spirit of chivalric idealism, would be sure 
to soften considerably such exceedingly disgusting traits 
as the Male Cinderella hero often possesses. 

Furthermore, the explanation would also account for 
the presence in the story of the hero’s traits listed under 
A, that is, his industry, his impatience, his desire to 
learn, and his physical skill. The last of these traits, 
especially, may be due to the leading idea of the poem. 
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The hero is to follow a chivalric career. To that end it 
is much more fitting that he be presented as swift of foot 
and graceful than as possessing the huge physical strength 
of a big booby. 

This explains sufficiently, I think, the modifications of 
the Male Cinderella formula as preserved in the romance 
of Sir Perceval. And whether we explain or ignore these 
modifications, the hero is regarded as distinctly unprom- 
ising because of his appearance and his conduct, and that 
is enough for our contention. 


IV 


The next incident of the Male Cinderella formula is 
not found in the romance. Whenever the treatment of 
the folk tale Male Cinderella is emphasized, we find him 
despised and ridiculed by some member of his family, or 
by others with whom he comes in contact. Frequently, 
also, he is obliged to perform servile labor. Perceval, 
on the contrary, is not despised by anyone; he is not ill- 
treated ; he is not obliged to perform servile labor. We 
know that his mother loved him devotedly—even dis- 
tractedly; it cannot be said that the knights ill-treated 
him; and instead of his being assigned any menial tasks 
to perform, we find him granted the liberty of wood and 
field. How is this second variation from the Male Cin- 
derella formula to be accounted for? Simply as the other 
variations are accounted for—on the basis of a combina- 
tion with some other formula in which great love for the 
hero, by the parents, is so vital a trait as to demand its 
preservation in the new compound. Such, certainly, is 
the case with the Fated Prince formula; and if Sir 
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Perceval is a Fated Prince, he is treated as that formula 
demands. 

The attitude of a Male Cinderella hero toward the 
treatment which he receives depends solely upon the 
nature and extent of that treatment. And the fact that 
Perceval receives no ill-treatment from others explains the 
absence of this incident from the story. 


VI 


The situation which gives the Male Cinderella hero of 
the folk tale a chance to reveal his power is variable. 
A favorite one is that designated as the Periodic Ditt- 
culty, which in brief is thus: At stated intervals a certain 
depredation is committed. Every effort is made to stop 
the depredation, but the offender invariably escapes. 
This is exactly the situation that we have ig Sir Perceval. 
For five years Arthur has been repeatedly insulted and 
defied by the Red Knight, and no one has been able to 
avenge the insult. Perceval leaves home for the royal 
court, precisely as may folk tale heroes do, and when he 
arrives there learns of this state of affairs, which he is 
ready to remedy. Although this incident is common in 
romance and in popular story, one cannot fail to note that 
it parallels the type formula very closely. 


VII 


The manner of the revelation of the hero’s power is 
more or less conventional in romance as well as in folk 
tale. Any one of a number of situations might be em- 


*Mr. Griffith, Sir Perceval of Galles, p. 118, says that in the 
primitive stage of the story, the hero was “in appearance a fool 
but in reality a predestined hero.” 
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ployed. Certainly, a successful combat in arms is what 
we look for in romance, and that is what we find in si; 
Perceval. In slaying the Red Knight, Perceval is typica! 
not only of the great class of romance heroes to which he 
belones but of the great class of Male Cinderella heroes 
as well. It is worth noting, however, that in many ro- 
mances the spectators or others concerned look for thie 
hero to win; whereas, in a Male Cinderella story, the 
success of the hero is always sudden and unexpected, as 
is the case in this romance. This fact makes the paralle! 
between Perceval and our folk tale hero considerably 
closer in this incident than otherwise would be the case. 


VIIl 


The final disposal of the hero is also largely a matter 
of convention. He must, of course, attain great honor or 
riches, or marry a princess, or become king. Perceval! 
does all three, and, as is frequently the case in the Male 
Cinderella folk tale, he takes his mother to live with him 
in his new home. As for his death in the Holy Land, that 
has been explained as a later addition to the story.’ 

Of the eight incidents just considered, all of which are 
more or less vital to the Male Cinderella theme, tive 
(Nos. I, IT, VI, VII, and VIII) are preserved with sirict 
fidelity in the story of Sir Perceval. Two (IV and V) are 
absent entirely, and another (III) has received sligl:: 
modifications. The loss of V is dependent wholly upon 
the loss of IV; so we really have only one incident lost 
and one other changed. The loss of IV, as well as the 
modifications in III, has been fully accounted for by the 
demands of the Fated Prince formula, with which, as is 


* Supra, p. 539. 
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here suggested, the Male Cinderella formula has been 
combined. 


We are now ready to consider briefly the other versions 
of the romance and to see what bearing, if any, this classi- 
fication of the English Sir Perceval has upon any of the 
current theories regarding the oldest form of the legend, 
as well as regarding the relation between Chrétien’s 
version and certain others. 

Two opposing views are held in regard to these points. 
One group of scholars holds that Chrétien’s version is the 
oldest and therefore the ultimate source of all the other 


versions, including the folk tales that are commonly cited 
as parallels. The other group holds that there were one 


or more literary versions before Chrétien, traces of which 
are found within his poem as well as outside of it, 
especially archaic forms being preserved in the English 
Sir Perceval. 

In her books on The Legend of Sir Perceval,’ Miss 
Jessie L. Weston, making a comparative study of eleven 
or twelve texts of the story, reaches conclusions which in 
the main are those held by the second group of scholars 
just mentioned. The method of Miss Weston is followed 
here, and some things done repeat, to a slight extent, her 
work. Although certain ideas advanced here-are in oppo- 
sition to those of Miss Weston, her conclusions by and 
large are supported. For the main comparison, I shall 
use only five versions, designated as follows: SP, the 
English version Sir Perceval; W, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s Parzival ?; Pro, the Prologue to the Mons ms.*; C, 


*Two vols., Grimm Library, London, 1906, 1909. 

* Edited in 3 vols. by A. Leitzmann in Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, 
Halle, 1902-03. Translated in 2 vols. by Miss Jessie L. Weston, 
London, 1894. 

* Printed by Potvin in Vol. 1 of his Perceval, p. 17, ll. 485 ff. 
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Chrétien’s Conte del Graal}; and Per, the Welsh version 
Peredur.* To other versions references are made from 
time to time in the notes. Let us now turn to these five 
versions to see how they compare in their relation to the 
Fated Prince formula. The incidents of that formula 
are considered in order. 


I. Brrru anp Famity 


Sir Perceval: Father is Syr Percyvelle a knight ; mother 
is Acheflour, sister to King Arthur. Hero is the only 
child, born just before his father’s death. 

Wolfram: Father is Gamuret, Prince of Anjou, who had 
one brother; mother is Herzeleide, Queen of Wales and 
Norgales. Hero is the only child, born just after his 
father’s death. 


Prologue: Father is Bliocadrans, the last of twelve 
brothers ; * mother is not named. Hero is the only child, 
born just after his father’s death. 

Chrétien: Father and mother are not named. Hero is 
the youngest of three sons born several years before the 
death of his father and his brothers. 

Peredur: Father is Earl Evrawe; mother is not named. 


* Perceval le Gallois ou Le Conte du Graal, edited by Ch. Potvin 
for the Société des Bibliophiles Belges séant & Mons, 1886-71. 

*This is found in The Mabinogion, translated by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, London, 1902. 

*The “ Didot” Perceval and Perlesvaus agree with the Prologue 
in making Perceval’s father the last of twelve brothers. The 
“ Didot ” Perceval is printed in Hucher’s Le Saint Graal, Le Mans, 
1875-78, Vol. 1, pp. 415 ff. The full title is Perceval ou La Quéte 
du Saint Graal. Miss Weston calls this the Prose Perceval. The 
Perlesvaus is printed in Vol. 1 of Potvin’s Perceval. It has been 
translated by Sebastian Evans (Temple Classics) under the title of 
The High History of the Holy Grail, two vols., London, 1898. 
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Hero is the youngest of seven brothers,’ born some time 
before the death of his father and his brothers. 


In some of the versions, Perceval has a sister, as well 
as an uncle or uncles on his mother’s side. Miss Weston 
thinks that the “ versions which give the father as one of 
twelve brothers represent the most generally received tra- 
dition,” and that those versions which make the hero, 
“instead of an only child, or only son, the survivor of a 
more or less numerous family, appear to represent a later 
stage.” * I have no quarrel with these suggestions as 
referring to different stages of the tradition; but I believe 
that those stages are comparatively late in the development 
of the Perceval material. Miss Weston says elsewhere, 
in considering the original fate of the mother: “ If the 
Perceval legend be, as in common with many scholars of 
standing I believe it to be, a member of the ‘ Aryan r- 


pulsion and Return Formula group,’ then the role of the 
mother was originally little less important than that of 


the son: it was she who in the first instance was dis- 
inherited ; it is for her rights, equally with his own, that 
the hero contends. The natural logical conclusion of the 
tale would be the reunion of the mother and son, and 
the restoration of the former to her lawful estate. I 
believe,” she concludes, “that this ‘reunion’ version 
represents the older and simpler form. When the story 
became more fully developed and complicated by the 
introduction of adventures originally foreign to it, the 
death of the mother would be introduced to explain and 
probably at first to excuse the son’s failure to return to 


*The Prose Lancelot gives the hero six brothers, the same as 
Peredur. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 1, p. 65. 
* Vol. 1, pp. 66-67. 
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her.” ! This conclusion, be it noted, rests solely upon the 
premise that the Perceval legend belongs to the Expulsion 
and Return Formula group. It has already been shown 
in this study, I think, that that premise does not hold; 
consequently, the conclusion must fall. And yet, one 
might accept Miss Weston’s view, could those complica- 
tions and new adventures in the story be shown to have 
been so great and so many as to have caused the reunion 
motive entirely to be forgotten by an author or by a 
narrator. But is it reasonable to suppose that such an 
important and such a unifying motive could be so for- 
gotten? Moreover, which is the more likely story to invite 
additional adventures, the one that is complete in itseli 
in the final reunion of mother and son, or the one in which 
the mother is disposed of at the time of the departure of 
the son? The one imposes certain restrictions, of time 
at least; the other, indeed, may never end, and thoughts 


of any particular ending may be far from the author's 


mind. 

Moreover, the death of the mother in W, C, and Per, 
at the departure of her son, is not so poorly motivated as 
at first appears. All along she has been trying to keep 
her son from becoming a knight. A career of arms for 
him means to her his certain death. The prophetic 
warning of her lord’s death, or of her other son’s death, 
as the case may be, has been ever before her. She sees in 
the departure of her son the fulfillment of what she 
considers as a propheey concerning his future. The 
mental shock is terrific and the inevitable happens—she 
dies in a swoon. If the reunion motive really did pre- 
cede the death motive in the development of the legend, 
how is the insanity motive in SP to be explained? If 


*Vol. 1, p. 128. 
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the insanity motive was in the story at the beginning, one 
can see how the death motive might be a deliberate sub- 
stitution for it in later variations. But no one would 
assert for an instant that this insanity motive was part 
and parcel of the original story, even if the reunion motive 
was there, and even if the story was a variant of the 
Expulsion and Return formula. Then I suppose that 
we must say that it is a late interpolation into the old 
material. ‘There appears to be a strong temptation, too 
freely yielded to, I believe, to explain every such obstacle 
to a desired conclusion on that basis. Why should such 
an incident be inserted into the story at all? It certainly 
is not needed for a reunion motive. Some important 
object, then, must have been in the author’s mind for him 
to resort to such a device. I can think of no reason 
whatever for the first insertion of this incident into the 
English Sir Perceval which does not take into account an 
older incident which in some form the poet here was trying 
to preserve. Such an incident we have in the three other 
versions,—namely, the death of the mother at the de- 
parture of her son. What is it that causes the insanity 
of Acheflour in SP? The same thing that causes the 
death of the mother in the other versions—the belief that 
her past apprehension regarding the fate of her son has 
been (or will be) fulfilled. The insanity incident appears, 
then, in the reunion story as the natural survival of the 
death incident in an older version. If this is the ease, 
the reunion motive itself must stand as a distinctly later 
development than the death motive.’ 


*Mr. Griffith, Sir Perceval of Galles, pp. 36, 37, explains the death 
motive as follows: “ The mother’s fate is different in two different 
groups. In the Grail group she is said to fall dead of grief at her 
son’s departure; in what I may call the folk-tale group she either 
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Furthermore, the close agreement of the Perceval legend 
with the Fated Prince formula makes it highly probable 
that in a very early form of the story the father and 
mother were not named, the hero was the only child, and 
nothing further was said of the mother after the departure 
of her son. The chief interest of the story being in the 
hero and his destiny, such neglect on the part of the 
narrator or the author would be easy. The next stage 
would then record the death of the mother at the son’s 
departure, a still later development making her death 
known to the youth through some third party.’ After 
such a story had been in existence for some time, it would 
be natural for some poet with constructive power, who saw 
the aimlessness of the whole thing, to unify the material 


lives on to rejoin her son when he has achieved greatness, or 
nothing more is said of her at all. This difference I think I can 
explain The Grail group made the change. Some author 
(whether Chrestien or an earlier one) decided to insert the Grail 
story into the Perceval tale. Now, in the story of the visit to the 
Grail castle one element that was fixed was the hero’s failure to 
ask the important question concerning the meaning of it all when 
he saw pass before him the Grail and other objects. This early 
author conceived it to be a part of his duty to furnish an adequate 
reason for this failure; he sought it in the punishment of a sin; 
and for the sin he chose to make the mother die as a consequence 
of her son’s departure. The motivation of the mother’s death is 
undoubtedly poor. It is a contradiction to the whole fate element 
of the tale to make it a sinful thing for the hero to leave the forest 
to go seek his fortune. Wolfram (or his authority) felt the in- 
sufficiency of this unconsciously committed sin, but instead of get- 
ting out of the difficulty, he went farther into it, for he changed 
the character of the Red Knight (Ither), made him a relative of 
Parzival, and then counted it a sin for Parzival to slay him (Ix, 
1279 ff.). The folk-tale group—keeping its events always in the 
shadow of the pillar of cloud which is foreordination and compelling 
fate—slurs over the mother’s unhappiness, leaves her well after her 
son’s departure, and finds no place for sin and its punishment.” 

* Note in this connection that it is a third party in SP who 
informs Perceval that his mother is insane. 
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by substituting the reunion motive, retaining in the in- 
sanity motive the older death motive.’ This, I believe, 
is the more natural method of growth. We look for unity 
in literary matters to follow chaos, not chaos to spring 
from unity. Now I do not imply by this that the English 
Sir Perceval is derived wholly from Chrétien’s version. 
Far from it. I merely suggest that Chrétien’s poem, as 
regards the fate of the mother, preserves material older 
in form than that of the English Sir Perceval. On the 
other hand, I believe that Sir Perceval preserves more 
archaic treatment in having the hero the only child. 

In further comparison of the five versions under the 
first incident of the Fated Prince formula, we find that 
in three, SP, W, and Pro, the hero is the only child, and 
he is born just before or just after the father’s death. 
In C and Per, on the other hand, the hero not only has 
two and six brothers respectively, but he is born some 
time before the death of his father and his brothers. In 
these two points, C and Per are farther removed from the 
formula than the rest are. A comparison under the sec- 
ond incident shows another departure from the formula 
on the part of C. 


II. Tue Propnetic Warninc To THE MorTHER 


Sir Perceval: The death of her husband in combat just 
after the birth of the hero. 

Wolfram: The death of her husband in combat just 
before the birth of the hero. 

Prologue: The death of her husband in combat about 


*The reunion motive might have come in under the influence of 
some other story or stories, which may even belong to the Expulsion 
and Return formula. 
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the time of the birth of the hero. Eleven brothers of the 
hero’s father have been killed two or more years before. 

Chrétien: The death of the two eldest sons in ambush 
two or more years after the birth of the hero, and the 
death of her husband from grief over the loss of his two 
sons. 

Peredur: The death of her husband and six sons in 
tournament some little time after the birth of the hero.' 


In respect to the time of the “ warning,” SP, W, and 
Pro stand close to the formula and agree in having the 
husband killed in combat just before or just after the 
birth of the hero. In C and Per, on the other hand, the 
“ warning ” comes some time after the birth of the hero: 
in C, two or more years; in Per, we are not told how 
long.” Moreover, SP and W are more archaic, I think, 


in that the death of the husband is the only warning. 
The death of other relatives as recorded in the other 
versions must stand as a later development, in order to 
make the mother’s flight seemingly better motivated. It 
will be noticed, furthermore, that in all but C the death 
of the husband and others is in combat or tournament. 
In C, the two sons are treacherously slain and the father 
dies from grief. This departure from what is apparently 
standard tradition is significant. It marks C at once as 
an impossible source of the other versions, so far as this 
incident of the story is concerned. In the next incident 
of our formula, further evidence for this contention is 


found. 


1In the Perlesvaus and in the “ Didot” Perceval, the father does 
not die until after the son’s departure from home. 

2 After the death of the father and the brothers is mentioned, we 
are told that the hero “was not of an age to go to wars and 
encounters, otherwise he might have been slain as well as his father 
and brothers.” 
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Ill. Tue Fuicut tro tHe 


The flight to the wilderness, be it remembered, is for 
the definite purpose of thwarting the prophecy, which, in 
the romances in question, amounts to a career of knight- 
hood and vengeance taken upon the slayer of Perceval’s 
father. In this respect, SP, W, Pro, and Per agree and 
conform to the type; C, on the other hand, departs from 
the type, and that widely, the presence of the family in 
the wood being thus explained by the mother to her son: 
“after being deprived of his lands and property, Perce- 
val’s father was exiled. Owning a manor in the wood, he 
had himself and his family conveyed thither. He had 
three sons, the youngest, Perceval, being then two years of 
age.”! The agreement of the four versions, SP, W, Pro, 
and Per with the formula in regard to this incident, and 


the departure from that formula by C is a convincing 
argument, I think, that C could not have been the only 
source from which those four versions drew. 


IV. Precautions Taken 


Sir Perceval: The mother took with her only one 
maiden and a flock of goats. She denied learning to the 
youth until he was fifteen years of age. 

Wolfram: The mother took a large household of ser- 
vants and commanded them to speak no word of knight- 
hood in the presence of her son. 

Prologue: The mother set out with a great company 


*Of this incident Miss Weston says: “The attribution of the 
flight into the woods to the father rather than to the mother is a 
detail foreign to the usual trend of the story” (Vol. 1, p. 66). 
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and had a beautiful manor built in the forest. She told 
her son that there were no other persons in the world. 
Chrétien: The mother had a considerable household 
with her. 
Peredur: The mother took none but “ boys, women, and 
spiritless men ’”’—a considerable company—and a herd oi 
goats. 


In regard to this incident and the practical agreement 
of the four versions, W, Pro, C, and Per, Miss Weston 
says: “The account, in which they all agree, of the mother’s 
residence in the woods, her household, her cattle, fields, 
and lands, points to a much later, and more artificial, 
stage of the story than that represented by Syr Percyvellc 
or Carduino, where mother and child are practically alone, 
and their dwelling of the most primitive description.” ? It 
is a curious fact to note, by the way, that in a Fated Prince 
story contained in an Egyptian papyrus assigned to the 
fourteenth century before Christ, the father “‘ caused a 
house to be built upon the desert; it was furnished with 
people and with all good things of the royal house, that 
the child should not go abroad.” ? It would seem, then, 
that the four versions which Miss Weston thinks represent 
a much later and more artificial stage of the story really 
contain this very old feature of the Fated Prince formula, 
and that the English Sir Perceval, on the contrary, is tlic 
version which departs from the type. Moreover, a feature 
like the one in Sir Perceval and Carduino may be primi- 
tive in itself or may be characteristic of a primitive 
society and at the same time may be used in a very late 
version of a well-known story, and therefore would not be 


*Vol. 1, p. 85. 
*Maspero: Les Contes Populaires de L’Egypte Ancienne, Paris, 
1906, pp. 168 ff. 
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a primitive feature of that story at all. The distinction 
between a primitive feature of a story and a primitive 
feature in a story seems to me well illustrated by this 
particular incident as it appears in CU, Pro, and Per, on 
the one hand, and in SP on the other. 

As for the remaining incidents of our formula, little 
need be said; they appear in all four versions * in strict 
conformity to the type. In all, the hero is granted some 
freedom and as a result meets several knights. In all, 
he gains intelligence concerning those knights and their 
equipment by inquiry, and decides to leave home. In all, 
he sets out into the world and finally follows the pro- 
fession of arms. Differences of detail may be noted under 
each of these incidents in the several versions, but these 
are not of any significance. The chief variations come 
under the first four incidents, as we have seen, and al- 
though this is a small body of evidence from which to 
draw conclusions, it nevertheless is too significant to be 
ignored. 

As far, then, as these five versions of the legend are 
concerned in their relation to the Fated Prince formula, 
two points seem clear. First, that Chrétien could not 
have been the only source of the other versions, or indeed 
of any one of them. Secondly, that there must have been 
a version of the story, older than any that we possess, in 
which the following incidents appeared :— 

1. The father and the mother of the hero were not 
named. 

2. The hero was the only child. 

3. The father was killed just before or just after the 
hero’s birth. 


*The Prologue, known as the Mons fragment, breaks off at line 
1282 and does not contain the remaining incidents of the story. 
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The mother fled to the wood with her son. 
A considerable company was taken along. 
The mother died at the departure of her son. 


The following table shows how these incidents are pre- 
served in the different versions :— 


Ww Pro 


WwW Pro | Per 


The meaning of this table is obvious. Of the six 
primary traits, so-called, Wolfram’s Parzival preserves 
five, the Prologue five, Peredur four, the English Sir 
Perceval and Chrétien’s Le Conte du Graal each three. 
The difference between this order of the five versions and 
that given by Miss Weston is considerable. Basing her 
conclusion on a comparative study of the Enfances of the 
hero as recorded in each version, Miss Weston regards \V 
and SP as nearest the primitive form of the story, then (, 
then Per.2 And further, she says that Sir Perceval 
shows “itself the most faithful reproduction of the ori- 
ginal theme.” * The order of the versions suggested in 


1Hero’s father the last of twelve brothers. 
?Vol. 1, pp. 91, 92. 
®Vol. I, p. 326. 
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the table above is based upon a study of the Enfances 
of the hero in relation to the Fated Prince and Male 
Cinderella formulas. Wolfram still remains the best 
representative of the primitive form of the story; but Sir 
Perceval is reduced to a place beside Chrétien, both ver- 
sions being farther removed from the supposed original 
than is either the Prologue or Peredur.' 


Gerorae B. Woops. 


*Mr. Griffith, p. 130, concludes that Chrétien could not have been 
the source for some parts of the English Sir Perceval, and that 
Chrétien’s influence in any way is not necessarily to be supposed 
to account for any or all of Sir Perceval. The English poem, he 
thinks, is wholly independent of the French poem. He thinks it 
simpler and more in accordance with all the evidence in the case 
to consider it as an English singer’s versification of a folk tale that 
was known in his district of Northwest England. 
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APPENDIX 


PROCEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-—NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MopERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Seconp Unton MEETING, 

HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY AND THE 
University oF CHICAGO 
AT Cuicago, ILL., 

DrEcEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1911. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


SECOND UNION MEETING 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Moprry Lan- 
evage Association OF America was held under the aus- 
pices of Northwestern University and the University of 
Chicago at Chicago, Ill., December 27, 28, and 29, 1911, 
in accordance with the following invitations: 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON-CHICAGO. 
A. W. Harris, President. 
DECEMBER 24th, 1910. 
My dear Sir: 

On behalf of the Trustees and Faculty of Northwestern University, 
I have pleasure in extending a cordial invitation to the Modern 
Language Association of America to hold its joint meeting in De- 
cember, 1911, in the Northwestern University Building in the city 
of Chicago. 

It is understood that in this invitation to visit Chicago the Uni- 
versity of Chicago concurs, and I am assured that the University of 
Chieago will join Northwestern University in extending to the 
Association every possible facility and courtesy. 


Yours very truly, 
To 


PROFESSOR CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Founded by John D. Rockefeller 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
DECEMBER 24th, 1910. 
Dear Professor Grandgent: 

On behalf of President Judson I extend through you to the 
Modern Language Association an invitation to hold the next annual 
meeting (1911) in Chicago. I understand that Professor A. C. L. 
Brown is going to extend a similar invitation on behalf of North- 
western University. 

I scarcely need assure you that the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University will coiperate to make the meeting a 
thorough success. Since the next meeting is a joint one, we trust 
that the Association will be disposed to see in Chicago a desirable 
and convenient meeting-place for delegates coming alike from the 
West and East. We are prepared to give the Association a hearty 
welcome. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. A. NITZE. 

ProFessor C. H. GRANDGENT, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


On Wednesday, December 27th, and on Friday, Decem- 
ber 29th, the sessions of the Association wer held in 
Booth Hall, Northwestern University Building in Chi- 
eago; on Thursday, December 28th, they wer held in 
Mandel Hall of the University of Chicago. Professor 
Lewis F. Mott, President. of the Association, presided 
at all. 


FIRST SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


The Association met at 2.45 p. m. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. 
Grandgent, presented as his report the publisht Proceed- 
ings of the last annual meeting and the whole volume 
of the Publications of the Association for the year 1911. 
This report was accepted. 

The Tresurer of the Association, Professor W. G. 
Howard, presented the following report: 
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A. CURRENT RECEITS AND EXPENDITURES 


REcEITS 


Balance on hand, December 27, 1910, $ 397 34 
From Members, for 1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
“ 1911, 
1912, 
$2,715 15 
From Libraries, for 
Vols. V-XX, 
“ 
XXV, 
XXVI, 
XXVII, 
XXVIII, 
297 65 
For Publications, 
Vols. VIII-XX, 
> 
mat, 
XXIII, - 
XXIV, - 
XXV, - 
XXVI, - 
$ 129 48 
For Reprints, Vol. XX VI, 11 00 
From Advertisers, Vol. XXV, 
120 00 
Interest, Cambridge Trust Co., 18 41 
———— $3,291 69 


EXPENDITURES 
To Secretary, for Salary, - 
Stationery, - 
Printing, - 
Postage, - 
Proof-reading, 
Typewriting, 
. ——— $ 474 54 


i 
$3,689 03 
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To Tresurer, for Salary, $200 09 
‘* Printing, 124 10 
Postage, 35 70 
Expressage, 4 25 
Clerical Work, 19 00 


$ 383 05 
For Printing Publications, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, - 
- 
- 
“ * - 
——_—— $2,144 39 
For Printing Program, 29th Annual Meeting, - - $ 103 60 
To Secretary, Central Division, 
for Salary, -  - 
‘* Expenses, - - 


To Committee on Dissertations, 
Subscription to XX VI returnd, 
Exchange, - - - - - 
——— $3,225 25 
Balance on hand, December 23, 1911, - - 463 78 
$3,689 03 
B. INVESTED FUNDS 
Bright Fund, 
Principal, December 27, 1910, - $1,612 10 
Interest, April 1, 1911, - - 


56 35 
———— $1,668 45 


von Jagemann Fund, 
Principal, December 27, 1910, 1,069 42 
{nterest, July 15, 1911, - 43 18 
—-—— 1,112 60 
Permanent Fund, 
Principal, December 21, 1911, 1,113 00 


Interest, December 23, 1911, 11 77 
———— 1,124 77 $3,905 82 


C. CASH ASSETS 


Balance on hand, December 23, 1911, -$ 463 78 
Invested Funds, December 23, 1911, - 3,905 82 
——— $4,369 60 
Increase 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1910, — - - 3,078 86 $1,290 74 
Balance on hand, December 24, 190], - - 1,814 02 2,555 58 
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The President of the Association appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 


(1) To audit the Tresurer’s report: Professors FE. C. 
Hills and T. P. Cross and Dr. E. H. Wilkins. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors F. M. Warren, 
J. D. M. Ford, J. W. Cunliffe, M. D. Learned, C. B. 
Wilson, J. W. Bright, and J. L. Lowes. 


The Chairman of the Central Division, Professor F. G. 
Hubbard, appointed the following committee to select a 
time and place for the meeting of the Central Division in 
1912: Professors T. A. Jenkins, J. L. Lowes, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, J. M. Clapp, and D. H. Carnahan. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “Tindale, Luther, and the King James Bible.” 
By Professor James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


[Tindale’s unique place as creator of the standard English Bible 
has been insufficiently recognized, and there has been great diverg- 
ence in the views of those who hav discust his det to Martin Luther. 
This paper attempted to put the historical facts in clearer light, 
and to offer opinions based upon a more serching review of the 
sources.—Fifteen minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor W. H. Hulme. 


2. “On the Original Form of the Kingis Quair.”” By 
Professor Henry Noble MacCracken, of Yale University. 


[From a comparison of the unique text of the Kingis Quair with 
English poems in the same MS. copied by the same or a similar 
Seots seribe, and from a study of English poets contemporary with 
King James, it appeard probable that the Kingis Quair was written, 
not in Scots, but in Midland English, as it was regularly employd 
by English poets of that day.—Ten minutes.] 
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This paper was discust by Dr. B. Q. Morgan and by 
Mr. C. R. Baskervill. 


3. ‘* The Invention of the Sonnet.” By Dr. Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, of Harvard University. 


[The poets of the court of Frederick IT and their sonnets. The 
rime scheme of the octave in these sonnets; ABABABAB. The 
schemes of the sestet; CDECDE and CDCDCD. The scheme CDECDE 
probably the original one. Biadene’s theories of the origin of the 
octave and of the sestet. A new suggestion as to the origin of the 
sestet. The traditional theory of the origin of the sonnet.—Twenty 
minutes. | 


This paper was diseust by Dr. B. Q. Morgan. 


4. “The Melody of the Question in English.” By 
Dr. Bayard Quiney Morgan, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


[Defence of the observational method.—Classification of the ques- 
tion melodies into four main groups, with illustrativ examples. 
Additional evidence furnisht by monosyllables, declaratory state- 
ments used as questions, and the use of interrogativ pronouns. 
Most important conclusion: the melody bears an intimate relation 
to the grammatical structure of the sentence.—Brief discussion of 
the musical aspects of the investigation. Accent and musical pitch. 
—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professors R. J. Kellogg, 
F. N. Seott, J. W. Bright, and C. H. Grandgent. 


5. “ Marivaux’s Place in the Development of Char- 
acter-Portrayal.” By Professor Edward Chauncey Bald- 
win, of the University of Illinois. [To appear in Publi- 
cations, 2.] 

[Thru his introduction into fiction of a new fashion of the intent 
analysis of fleeting human moods, Marivaux represents an important 
stage in the development of the modern novel. The exact nature of 


the relation between Marivaux and the delineators of character who 
preceded and followd him has not hitherto been sufficiently emfa- 
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sized. What this relation was appears clearly in Le Spectateur 
Francais. Here Marivaux shows himself both an imitator and an 
innovator. The imitation appears in the adoption of Addison’s 
purpose and method; the innovation, in the introduction into the 
portrayals of character of a minute and sentimental analysis of 
human feelings——A ten-minute abstract.] 


6. “ The Polities of Heinrich von Kleist.” By Mr. 
Edward Henry Lauer, of the State University of Iowa. 

[On the twenty-first of November, 1811, the Prussian poet, Hein- 
rich von Kleist, put an end to his short, eventful, and thoroly 
unhappy existence. In the century which has elapst since that day, 
the literary world has gradually come to recognize the greatness of 
Kleist as a poet and man of letters. In this centennial year, it 
seemd fitting to look for a moment at Kleist, the patriot, and to 
attempt a reconstruction of his political views and ideals. The 
materials for such a study wer, to a large extent, the letters and 
his writings of a journalistic nature.—Fifteen minutes. ] 


At eight o’clock on the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 27, the members and guests of the Association as- 
sembled in Booth Hall to hear an address of weleome by 
Dean John Henry Wigmore of the Law School of North- 
western University, and an address on “ Disrespect for 
Language ” by Professor Lewis Freeman Mott, President 
of the Association. 

After the addresses an informal reception was held in 
the Library of the Law School. Thereupon there was a 
gathering at the Cliff Dwellers Club. 


SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
The session began at 9.55 a. m. 


Professor Wm. Gardner Hale presented the following 
report of the Committee of Fifteen: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN OX GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 


The Report to be made is one of “ progress” in the technical sense. 
But it is also a story of passage through perplexities. 

The history of the movement which our committee represents is 
an interesting one, and all the more so since it is already clear that 
the efforts to bring about reform will ultimately be of an inter- 
national character. I hope you will allow me to sketch the story 
brieuy. 

Every one knows the confusion caused by the existence of a variety 
of terminology for nearly everything with which grammar has to 
deal. The French were the first to attempt a remedy. A Com- 
mittee of Fifteen was appointed in 1906, charged with the duty of 
recommending a uniform system of nomenclature for French gram- 
mar. It reported in 1907 (8) and 1909. The result was a minis- 
terial circular, put out in printed form in 1910, under the title 
La nouvelle nomenclature grammaticale. 

In the same year in which the French movement started, a similar 
movement, but from a point of view commanding a wider field, 
started in this Association. It resulted, at your meeting of De- 
cember 28, 1906, in the passage of resolutions offered by Professor 
Loiseaux of Columbia University, and seconded or supported by Mr. 
Remy, of the Commercial High School of Brooklyn, Mr. Kagan of 
the Roxbury High School, Boston, Professor Cohn of Columbia 
University, and Professor Collitz, then of Bryn Mawr College. 

The text of the resolutions was as follows: 

“That a committee, consisting of fifteen representatives, three 
each for English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, be appointed 
by the Executive Council of the Association. 

“That such a committee devise a uniform system of grammatical 
terminology—or as nearly uniform a system for each language, or 
group of languages, as can be contrived—and report to the Asso- 
ciation at its next meeting, or as soon as practicable thereafter.” 


The fifteen representatives were afterward appointed by the 
Executive Council, with Professor Loiseaux as chairman. 


The Modern Language Association of America was thus the first 
in the world to make a movement in favor of a uniform grammatical 
terminology for several languages.. This is an interesting and grati- 
fying fact. 

Unhappily, however, an additional task which was laid upon your 
committee (that of arranging lists of texts, graded according to 
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difficulty, for reading in the schools) occupied its attention for four 
years, and made us therefore not the first nation, but the third, to 
take up a scheme of reform embracing the nomenclature of several 


languages. 

An English Joint Committee upon grammatical terminology was 
appointed in 1908. This was to cover the field for English, German, 
French, Latin, and Greek. It proceeded at once to its work, and 
made a preliminary report in 1909, and a finished one in 1910. 

At the annual meeting of the Modern Language men of Germany 
in 1910, Director Dérr, of Frankfort, presented a paper on the 
simplification of grammatical terminology, and was then empowered 
to form a committee for the study of terminology in German, 
English, French, and Italian grammar. This committee was ex- 
pected to hold correspondence with the French and English com- 
mittees, and with local German committees that might be organized, 
and to report in two years. 

The December number of Die neueren Sprachen, just now re- 
ceived, brings the news that the Neuphilologen-Verein of Vienna, 
after listening to a paper by Professor Arthur Brandeis, has ap- 
pointed a committee upon grammatical terminology, the members 
of which are to represent Greek, Latin, German, English, and 
French. 

At your meeting of a year ago, your Committee of Fifteen reported 
the completion of the second task which had been assigned to it. 
You were then good enough to listen to a paper of mine on The 
Harmonizing of Grammatical Nomenclature. 

I had been working for more than a quarter of a century in the 
belief not only that the grammatical ideas in the languages of our 
common Indo-European family are in the main identical, but that, 
to a large degree, the ways in which these are expressed are identi- 
tical—with a large amount of identity, again, even in the diver- 
gences which have taken place in this and that language. I had 
been intending some day to put out a scheme which would illustrate 
this, and in which I should present a common terminology, so far 
as the ways of expression correspond. A year before I addressed 
you, I gave a paper upon the subject at the meeting of the American 
Philological Association. My hope, when a committee for the carry- 
ing out of such a plan had been appointed in England, was that a 
similar committee might be appointed here, by which the gram- 
matical terminology both of the modern and the ancient languages 
might be studied. To prepare the way for codjperation in case your 
Association should take the matter up (though I did not know then 
of the existence of your committee), I offered a resolution before 
the American Philological Association on the day before I addressed 
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you, to the effect that the Executive Committee should be author- 
ized, in the event of a request for codperation, to appoint repre- 
sentatives. It had not at the time occurred to me that a Classical 
man could in any way be associated with your work except through 
cojperation between the Associations. The matter, however, took 
a turn quite unexpected by me, in that I was appointed a member 
of your committee. 

After that committee had discharged its secondary labors, Professor 
Loiseaux found himself unable to give more time, and resigned. 
It was certainly undeserved that he should have had to carry the 
committee through four years of a task for which he had not moved 
its appointment, only to be obliged to resign when the original task 
was taken up. 

In the latter part of February I received notice that I had been 
appointed chairman of your committee,—a mark of confidence, or 
at least of hope, for which I am not able adequately to express my 
gratitude. 

I at once entered upon correspondence with the other members of 
the committee, asking for suggestions with regard to the method of 
work, and myself sketching them as they appeared to me. In the 
midst of this, I learned that Mr. C. R. Rounds, of the Normal School 
at Whitewater, Wis., had published in the Educational Review for 
June, 1910, a paper on “The Varying Terminology of English 
Grammar,” and that, at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association in February, 
1910, his labors had borne fruit in the appointment of a Committee 
of Five to bring in a system of nomenclature for English grammar. 
Mr. Rounds had expressed the hope that the task would be completed 
within a year. 

There were thus in existence two independent and unrelated com- 
mittees for the study of the terminology of English grammar, one 
of the two being charged also with the duty of dealing with the 
terminology of the other modern languages studied in our schools. 
This seemed an unsatisfactory state of affairs. It would be un- 
fortunate if two separate and differing sets of recommendations 
should finally appear; it would be unfortunate if the terminology of 
English grammar should be studied without reference to the other 
linguistic work of the students in our schools; and it was clearly 
desirable that whatever light the discussion might present for the 
common subject, English, should be shared by all those who were 
at work upon the problem. Moreover, there was no provision for 
the study of the terminology of Latin and Greek grammar; so that 
whatever gains might be made for the teaching of the other lan- 
guages in our schools would run the risk of being broken in upon 
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by the teaching of a different terminology, or different terminologies, 
for these two languages. It accordingly seemed best to endeavor 
now to bring about cojperation on the part of the three leading 
bodies of the country that deal with language,—the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Modern Language Association of America, 
and the American Philological Association. My efforts, therefore, 
under the approval of your President and Secretary, were directed 
to this end. Meanwhile, inasmuch as I was urging that the Com- 
mittee of Five should not proceed upon its work alone, it was 
imperative that the work of our Committee of Fifteen should likewise 
be held in suspense. 

Happily, the effort to bring about coiperation was aided by the 
interest and clearsightedness of the President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, to whom I went with a 
simple statement of the situation. At the meeting of the National 
Education Association in July, that Association, upon her motion, 
acceded to requests which meanwhile had been made by your Presi- 
dent and the President of the American Philological Association, 
and arranged for the appointment of a Joint Committee of Fifteen 
from the three Associations. 

But large bodies like these move slowly. It was not until No- 
vember that the new President of the Modern Language Association 
appointed a committee to represent that body upon the Joint Com- 
mittee, and not until the present month that I was informed that 
[ had been appointed chairman of that committee, and that the 
work might now begin. 

After consultation with Mr. Rounds, whose attitude has been 
most cordial, I have appointed a meeting of the committee for 
Saturday and Sunday next. I have also, at his request, suggested 
a number of topics which it might be wise for us to take up then, 
and in addition have prepared a tentative draft, covering nearly 
the whole field, as a basis for discussion. No time, at any rate, has 
been lost since it became possible to proceed. I regret only that it 
was not feasible, in the very limited number of days at command, 
to ask the coiiperation of all the members of the committee in the 
preparation of this first conspectus. 

What remains now is to state how the Joint Committee was made 
up, and to ask what relation our Committee of Fifteen shall bear 
to it. 

It was foreseen to be probable that the new President of the 
National Education Association would appoint as representatives 
the same persons that had been appointed as the Committee of Five 
under the authority of the Department of Superintendence. That 
committee consisted of three superintendents of schools,—Mrs. 
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Young, Mr. Brooks of Boston, and Mr. West of Baltimore,—Mr. 
Rounds, representing English, and myself. It was evident to your 
officers that the representatives of your Association should be taken 
from your Committee of Fifteen; and it was also obvious that the 
representatives of the American Philological Association should like- 
wise, if possible, be taken in part from that committee. With three 
places very properly held upon the Joint Committee by representa- 
tives of the Department of Superintendence, there remained twelve 
places for representatives of seven languages. It was clear that 
there could not be more than two for any one language. It was also 
clear that, if possible, one of these in each case should be from a 
school, and the other from a university. I was myself, through 
being a member of the Committee of Five, already present upon the 
Joint Committee as a representative of Latin on the university side. 
There remained then but three men to be appointed for Classics by 
the American Philological Association, while the other two places 
must be filled by modern language men,—members if possible of 
your Committee of Fifteen, who must also, of course, be members 
of the American Philological Association, which was to appoint 
them. The number of such common members of the two Associa- 
tions was small. The limitations were thus very strict. Neverthe- 
less, it proved possible for the Presidents of the two Associations 
to make such a choice that the Joint Committee as now constituted 
appears not only to meet the conditions stated, but to be an excel- 
lent one in itself,—representing not merely the Department of 
Superintendence, the languages involved, the school, and the college, 
but also widely separated parts of the country. 

A single change has been made, within a few days, in the repre- 
sentation of the National Education Association. Mr. West has 
resigned, and Professor A. F. Lange, of the department of Education, 
the University of California, has been appointed in his place. 

The committee, as now constituted, consists of the following 
members, arranged according to the Jepartments which they especially 
represent: Superintendence, Ella Flagg Young, Stratton D. Brooks; 
Education, Alexis F. Lange; English, C. R. Rounds, F. G. Hubbard: 
German, Edward Spanhoofd, Hermann Collitz; French, Spanish, and 
Italian, W. B. Snow, B. L. Bowen, E. C. Hills, E. H. Wilkins; Latin, 
John C. Kirtland, W. G. Hale; Greek, Sidney G. Stacey, Walter 
Miller. 

The other matter is the relation that shall obtain between your 
Committee of Fifteen and the Joint Committee. 

That relation is for the Association, or, if it seems better, for the 
Executive Council, to determine. 

Inasmuch as the entire purpose of the establishment of the Joint 
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Committee was to bring about community of action, so that there 
should not be discordant reports, and so that the entire country 
might be disposed to view the joint report with favor, it would 
seem best that your Committee of Fifteen should not bring in a 
separate report conflicting with the report of the Joint Committee. 
The only way by which the desired result can be assured would 
appear to be that your Committee of Fifteen should act, as it did 
in the other work confided to it, through a sub-committee, the mem- 
bers of the sub-committee in the present case to be those eight 
members of the entire committee (now reduced by resignations to 
twelve) who are members of the Joint Committee. 

This arrangement, further, would lighten the necessarily heavy 
work of the chairman of the Joint Committee. The English Joint 
Committee had twenty-four meetings averaging three hours and a 
quarter each. Nothing of the sort seems to be possible for us. 
We must work mainly by correspondence. The codification of the 
material and of the criticism offered by the committee, and the send- 
ing out of duplicate statements to fifteen members, is in itself a 
large task. It would be greatly increased if these statements had to 
be sent to twenty-one members, and the answers of the two bodies 
had to be kept distinct. I hold myself at your disposal, neverthe- 
less, to do whatever you think best. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. G, HALE. 


December 28, 1911. 


The report was accepted and its recommendation referd 


to the Exeeutiv Council. 


Professor John W. Cunliffe presented the following 
report of the Committee on the Reproduction of Early 
Texts: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REPRODUCTION OF EARLY TEXTS. 


The Committee has a modified satisfaction in reporting that the 
reproduction of the Cedmon Ms. has been undertaken by the British 
Academy through the generosity of an English donor. The letter of 
Professor Gollancz making this announcement is annext to this 
report. The chairman of the committee has endevord to obtain 
further particulars, but has not as yet succeded. It is, therefore, 
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suggested that the committee should be continued in order to safe- 
gard the interests of American subscribers to the Cadmon facsimile, 
and to assist in the reproduction of other Mss. 


J. W. CUNLIFFE, Chairman. 
C. M. GAYLEY. 

G. L. KirrrepGe. 

J. M. MANLY. 

H. A. Topp. 


COLLEGE 
(University of London) 
StTranp, W. C., August 22, 1911. 


Dear Professor Cunliffe: 


Pray pardon all this delay—but various matters have been claim- 
ing my attention these past weeks. 

You will be glad to hear that the Cedmon difficulty has at last 
been solved. Someone has generously placed the means at my dis- 
posal for the issue thro’ the British Academy of the Facsimile—to 
commemorate the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. Of course the Oxford University Press is to have charge of 
the work—but the Press was not willing to undertake the repro- 
duction at their own risk. It is understood that the rights of thie 
American subscribers are to be safeguarded. 

It is hoped that this solution will give you and your committee 
the greatest satisfaction. True you are not yourselves carrying the 
project through,—but you have materially helped it forward, and 
the thanks of all concerned are due to you. 

There have been at least a dozen efforts during the last 25 years 
to reproduce the Ms. 

We are going ahead also with the Furnivall Series for the 
E. E. T. 8S. Cotton Nero Ax (containing Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, 
and Sir Gawayne) is to be the first issue. Hope to have it out 
(the reproduction is ready to all intents and purposes) on Febru- 
ary 4, our dear friend’s birthday. The cost of this Facsimile has 
also been guaranteed. 

I trust your committee will coiperate with us, in securing for 
members of the Modern Language Association, copies on the same 
terms as we shall be offering to the E. E. T. S. members. 

In all there will be 250 copies of the ms. (plus 150 of Pearl! alone). 

Can we devise some scheme for joint publication—or at all events 
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for special terms for your members? I am all in favor of the most 
cordial coéperation between English and American workers. 
With sincere regards and many thanks for your kind messages, 


Yours most truly, 
I. GOLLANCZ. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 
September 12, 1911. 
Dear Professor Gollancz: 


I am exceedingly gratified—and I am sure every member of our 
committee will be—at the glad tidings contained in your letter of 
August 22, which, after sundry journeyings has at last reached me 
in the depths of the Maine woods. I have sent on to the Secretary 
of the Oxford Press all the applications for the Facsimile we 
received, and if it is supplied at the same price—five guineas—I have 
no doubt the orders will hold good. 

We shall be delighted to coiperate with the FE. E. T. 8S. in the 
publication of the Furnivall series. Will you be good enough to 
send me further particulars as to the price of the first issue and the 
other issues contemplated? Our committee will present its report 
at the Quadrennial Meeting of the M. L. A. in December, and that 
will be an excellent time to secure subscribers. If you prefer an 
earlier announcement, I shall be pleased to write a letter to Modern 
Language Notes and other publications in this country. 

With hearty congratulations, I am 


Yours very faithfully, 


J. W. CUNLIFFE. 


The report was receivd and the committee continued. 


Professor John W. Cunliffe presented the following 
report of the Committee on the Announcement of Subjects 
for Doctoral Dissertations: 


The Modern Language Association at the last meeting of the 
Eastern Division approved of the following report and appointed 
the undersigned to carry its recommendations into effect: 


The Committee believes that the prompt and regular an- 
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nouncement in the Publications of subjects of doctoral 
dissertations seriously begun would be of advantage to schol- 
arship, not merely by preventing duplication, but by stimu- 
lating research. To make the scheme effective, however, the 
codperation of the leading graduate schools, not only on this 
continent, but in Europe, is obviously desirable. It is there- 
fore recommended that a Committee of Three be nominated 
by the President to ascertain how far such codperation could 
be secured, and to report to the Union Meeting of 1911. 


As soon as the revised list of members was completed, the com- 
mittee sent the voting paper given below to the members of the 
Association connected with the Universities included in the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, viz.: California, Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Leland 
Stanford Junior, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Virginia, Wisconsin, Yale:— 


in favor of the publication of subjects 
of doctoral dissertations certified by the professor in 
charge as “seriously begun.” 
2. I should be willing to report subjects as pro- 
posed above, if publication were decided upon by the 
Modern Language Association at its next meeting. 


Voting papers were issued to the number of 380, and 285 replies 
were received; of these, 260 answered both 1 and 2 in the affirmative, 
10 answered both in the negative, 14 answered the first negatively 
and the second affirmatively, in some cases subject to conditions, 
and one answered the first affirmatively and the second negatively. 
The minority of double negatives was composed of five members of 
professorial rank from Harvard, one each from California, Chicago, 
Columbia, Illinois, and Yale; those opposed to the plan of announce- 
ment, but willing to report, were from the following universities :— 
Yale 4, Harvard 2, Cornell, Indiana, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wisconsin, 1 each. The Committee invited 
an expression of opinion from some of those voting against the pro- 
posal, and attaches a selection from the replies received. It recom- 
mends that only the letters numbered 1 and 2 should be printed in 
the Proceedings. In view of the large majority in favor of the pro- 
posal, the Committee recommends a trial of the plan by voluntary 
announcement in Modern Language Notes. 


Signed: J. W. CUNLIFFE, Chairman. 
F. N. Scort. 
H. A. Topp. 
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BERKELEY, CAL., December 12, 1911. 
Dear Professor Cunliffe: 


My vote on the publication of thesis-titles is a matter of personal 
judgment. I have not consulted the members of my Department. 

1) I think that in such matters we should be guided by the re- 
sults of practical experience. Experience of authors proves beyond 
doubt that it is unwise to announce to the world what you hope to 
publish, before you are ready to publish it. 

2) The university world is already sufficiently apprised of the 
branches and details of investigation undertaken in graduate depart- 
ments, by means of course-announcements and the only too plentiful 
publication of doctoral theses. 

3) A student should no more cackle about his embryonic thesis 
than an inventor about his uncompleted machine. The elements of 
priority and novelty are of serious import in the success of the 
completed and published work. The suggestion savors too much of 
what I regard as the worst features of modern Americanism: accel- 
eration, noise, and communism. 

4) There may be fitly a dozen theses on the same subject. It is 
the result that counts, not the attempt. The announcement of theses 
“seriously begun” is much more likely to deter others from similar 
“serious beginnings,” upon the same or similar investigations, than 
it is to warrant the completion of the “serious beginnings.” It 
certainly would not stimulate wise men to similar advertisement of 
halfbaked products. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. M. GAYLEY. 


P. S.—Please include the foregoing in the Committee’s report. 


Cnicaco, December 20, 1911. 
Proressor J. W. CUNLIFFE, 
MApison, WIS. 
Dear Cunliffe: 

My reasons for voting no on the plan to announce subjects of 
doctor’s dissertations and for declining to announce the subjects of 
my own students are as follows: 1. It is unnecessary. In earlier 
days when the usual type of dissertation was a phonological or 
morphological study of the language of an Old or Middle English 
author, there was good reason for such an announcement, as two 
properly trained students working on the same problem would inevi- 
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tably duplicate results. But there are few such dissertations nowa- 
days and practically all of them are of such a nature that it is 
rather an advantage to have the same subject treated by different 
persons with different equipments and different points of view. 
2. It frequently happens here that a student after getting most of 
his training and selecting his dissertation subject is obliged to go 
into teaching which so occupies his time that it is several years 
before he can complete his dissertation. ‘To announce his subject as 
soon as definitely chosen would either make it unavailable for others 
for several years or, if a time limit were set, would cause him to 
forfeit it before he could finish his work. 3. It often happens with 
us that a student instead of definitely formulating a dissertation 
subject at the start begins to work on a fairly large field and, as he 
proceeds with his work, he finds his subject gradually formulating 
itself. 4. An instructor often has a set of related problems bearing 
upon some larger problem and wishes to have the whole set worked 
out under his own direction. To announce one of these would often 
disclose or suggest the plan of the whole set. 5. If it is felt, as 
doubtless it would be, that these announcements constitute claims 
upon certain fields or subjects, questions of priority of claim would 
inevitably arise, not perhaps in regard to subjects formulated identi- 
cally but in connection with subjects which run into one another. 
I believe that these reasons are sufficient basis for my attitude. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. MAN ty. 


After a debate in which Professors G. L. Kittredge, 
J. W. Cunliffe, F. N. Scott, and H. A. Todd participated, 
Professor S. H. Bush moved that the recommendation otf 
the committee be adopted. This motion was debated by 
Professors J. W. Bright and M. D. Learned, and being 


put to a vote, was lost by 25 to 68. 


On behalf of the Joint Committee on the Bibliografy 
of Modern Languages, Mr. J. Christian Bay reported 
progress; and on motion of Professor Raymond Week: 
the report was accepted and the committee continued. 


Professor W. G. Howard reported for the Committee 
on a Permanent Fund, accounting for contributions of 
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$1,124.77 alredy receivd and making the following re- 
commendations : 


(1) That the Executiv Council be requested to appoint three 
trustees upon terms that shal giv effect to the following principles, 
to wit: 


a) The trustees shal receiv and hold all unrestricted gifts, all 
payments for life membership, and all bequests and legacies 
to the Association which ar not restricted to particular 
uses by the wil of the testator. 

»b) The trustees shal keep intact the principal of all sums en- 
trusted to them and shal invest it at their discretion; 
provided, however, that if at any time the Association 
should be dissolvd, the trustees shal then giv and pay 
over to the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching all moneys, principal and interest, 
and all rights, properties, and evidences of property by 
them held in trust for the benefit of this Association. 

c) The trustees shal annually on the third Monday in January 
pay the net income of all trust funds in their keeping to 
the Tresurer of the Association for the general uses thereof. 


(2) That the Trustees to be appointed be charged with the 
administration, subject to the order of the Executiv Council, of 
invested funds amounting to $1,668.45 and $1,112.60 now in the 
Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore and the Cambridge Savings Bank. 

(3) That the annual bills sent out by the Tresurer contain, 
besides reference to the regulations concerning life membership, an 
unobtrusiv invitation to members who hav not contributed to the 
Permanent Fund to send contributions to the Tresurer for trans- 
mission to the Trustees. 

(4) That the Committee be discharged and that no new com- 
mittee on this subject be at present appointed. 


On motion of Professor M. D. Learned the foregoing 
recommendations were unanimously adopted and the com- 
mittee discharged. 


[The Executiv Council subsequently appointed Pro- 
fessors E. C. Armstrong, A. R. Hohlfeld, and W. A. 
Neilson, Trustees. On February first, the Permanent 
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Fund, augmented by a gift of $5,000. from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, by other gifts, and by payments for life mem- 
bership, amounted, with interest, to $6,247.25. ] 


On motion of the Secretary the following amendments 
to the Constitution proposed by the Executiv Council 


were unanimously adopted: 


1. That after the first sentence of III be inserted the words: 
“Persons who for twenty years or more hav been activ members in 
good and regular standing may, on retiring from activ servis as 
teachers, be continued as activ members without further payment 
of dues.” 

2. That to the third sentence of III be added the words: “ Per- 
sons who for fifteen years or more have been activ members in good 
and regular standing may become life members upon the single pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars.” 

3. That to the last sentence of III be added the words: “ But the 
number of honorary members shal not at any time excede forty.” 

4. That in IV, 1, line 4, the frase “the Chairmen of the several! 
Divisions” be changed to “the Chairmen and Secretaries of the 
several Divisions.” 


On behalf of the Exeeutiv Council the Secretary nomi- 
nated Professor Gustave Lanson, of the University of 
Paris, for Honorary Membership in the Association ; and 
he was unanimously elected an Honorary Member. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent offerd the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolvd: That the Modern Language Association concurs in the 
opinion that a uniform fonetic alfabet for key purposes in general 
reference books for English is very desirable both from an educa- 
tional and from a scientific standpoint. We hereby express, there- 
fore, our approval of the alfabet recommended for the purpose by the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and we join with that body in urging its general adoption as 
rapidly as may be practicable. 


After discussion by Professors F. N. Scott, M. D. 
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Learned, Raymond Weeks, J. L. Lowes, F. G. Hubbard, 
O. F. Emerson, G. O. Curme, A. F. Knuersteiner, and 
R. J. Kellogg, Professor Weeks moved that the resolution 
be adopted ; and the motion was carried. 


Professor C. H. Grandgent presented the following 
motion : 


Voted: That the Association hereby adopts the rules and recom- 
mendations of the Simplified Spelling Board in its Circular No. 23 
of March 6, 1909, as the norm of spelling in the official publications 
and correspondence of the Association. 


Professor H. B. Lathrop moved to lay the motion upon 
the table. Professor Lathrop’s motion was lost. Where- 
upon the original motion being put to vote, it was carried, 
and the Association adopted the rules and recommenda- 
tions proposed. 


The reading and discussion of papers wer then resumed. 


7. “A Simple Phonetic Alphabet.” By Professor 
Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. 

[The paper attempted to answer the following question: What, 
theoretically, ar the simplest visual symbols, on a fonetie basis, 


that can be substituted, in printing or typewriting, for the present 
English alfabet?—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was discust by Professor Raymond Weeks. 


8. ‘ The Immediate Source of the Anglo-Saxon Poems 
Erodus and Daniel.” By Professor James Wilson Bright, 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 


[A recent discussion (Modern Philology, 1x, 83f.) of the sources 
of the Hxodus is concluded with the statement that “the problem 
of its immediate source is stil unsolvd.” This immediate source 
(of which a hint was given in the Proceedings of this Association 
for the year 1902, p. xxxiii) of both the Exodus and the Daniel was, 
it is believd, made incontrovertibly clear.—Twenty-five minutes.] 
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9. ‘* The New Classification of Languages and Litera- 
tures by the Library of Congress.” By Professor Adolf 
Carl von Noé, of the University of Chicago. 


[By the end of 1912 the Library of Congress wil hav completed 
class P (languages and literatures) of its new classification scheme. 
It is a work of national importance and deservs the attention and 
cojperation of all American linguists. This paper attempted to 
analyze the scheme for class P and to discuss some important prob- 
lems involvd in it, for instance such as: 1. Should the Literature 
be groupt with the respectiv languages or be combined in a separate 
division?—2. Is it advisable to mass Fiction in one section (P Z) ? 
—3. Should the Inscriptions be combined with the literatures or 
with the auxiliary sciences of history (Class C) ?—4. Should the 
bibliografy of the languages and literatures be combined with the 
subjects or mast in class Z (General Bibliografy) ?—Twenty 
minutes. | 


At half past twelv o’clock on Thursday, December 2s, 
the members and guests of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America luncht, by invitation of the University 
of Chicago, at the Quadrangle Club. 


THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The session began at 3 p. m. 


Professor J. W. Bright moved: 


That the next annual volume of the Publications of this 
Association be dedicated to Professor C. H. Grandgent, in 
grateful acknowledgment of his most competent and admirable 
servis in behalf of the Association during his Secretaryship. 


This motion was unanimously adopted. 
The reading of papers was then resumed. 


10. “Casmir Delavigne Intime. From unpublisht 
letters of his father and other relativs in France to his 
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uncle residing in Louisiana.” By Professor Aleée For- 
tier, of the Tulane University of Louisiana. 


[Casimir Delavigne is judgd with undue severity by several 
modern critics. His Messéniennes may be red with interest, and at 
least three of his plays hav real merit: l’Ecole des Vieillards, Louis 
XI, and la Popularité. The letters from his relativs giv an inter- 
esting account of Delavigne and of his times, and make us see the 
author at his work and at his home. They ar important as a 
contribution to the history of a period which marks the rise and 
fall of the Romantic School, and they portray a man of high char- 
acter, whose works wer greatly esteemd by his contemporaries, and, 
to a certain extent, stil deserv to be red for their intrinsic merit, 
and to be studied as part of the literary history of France.—Thirty 
minutes. | 


11. “ Luther’s Use of the Pre-Lutheran Versions of 
the Bible.” By Professor Warren Washburn Florer and 
Mr. Otto E. Fuelber, of the University of Michigan. 
[Red by Professor Florer. | 


[The object of the investigation was to ascertain to what extent 
Luther used the erlier German translations in his version of the 
Bible. The paper consisted of a comparison of the Niirnberg edition 
(A. Koburger, 1483) with the 1522 edition of the New Testament. 
Luther borrowd more extensivly from the 1483 version than schol- 
ars hav held. The edition used for the basis of this paper is 
deposited in the library of the University of Notre Dame; a com- 
plete copy of the 1483 edition is in the library of Mount Saint 
Mary’s Seminary.—A fifteen-minute abstract.] 


This paper was discust by Professor J. T. Hatfield. 


12. “Early Relations between Britain and Ireland.” 
By Professor Tom Peete Cross, of Sweet Briar College. 


[It is generally admitted that the numerous parallels between 
erly Irish literature and the romances of the so-cald matiére de 
Bretagne are doutless largely due to a community of tradition 
between the Goidelic and Brythonic Celts, from the latter of whom 
the medieval trowvéres ultimately derived much of their material. 
There was also another channel thru which Celtic folk-lore might 
reach the writers of medieval romance. Communication between 
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Britain and Ireland during the first millennium of the Christian era 
was so frequent as to render possible the direct importation into 
Britain of Irish tales, which might later find their way into written 
literature.—A fifteen-minute abstract.] 


13. ‘“ The Date of All’s Well that Ends Well.” By 
Professor John Livingston Lowes, of Washington Uni- 
versity. 

[A brief discussion of certain evidence in favor of assigning to the 
first form of All’s Well that Ends Well a date not far from that 
usually given, of late years, for the final form (i. e., not far from 
1598-1601); together with an endevor to show that the final 
form belongs considerably later—probably about 1606-08.—Twenty 
minutes. ] 


14. “A Rhythmical Test.” By Dr. Ernst Feise, of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


[This paper attempted to show by way of a metrical and methodi- 
cal analysis of one of Heine’s poems how much ground has been 
gaind in the field of metrics thru new methods, and in what respect 
they are superior to those formerly used.—Twenty-five minutes. } 


This paper was disecust by Professor John Morris. 


15. “ Chaucer’s Earliest Public Service.” By Pro- 
fessor Oliver Farrar Emerson, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


[Our seanty knowledge with regard to the public life of Chaucer 
in its relation to public affairs of his time. Such knowledge inter- 
esting in itself, and likely to be of value in explaining the origin or 
relations of his works. Illustrations from the military experience 
of 1369, the diplomatic journey to Italy in 1372, the appointment 
as justis of the peace for Kent in 1385. A more extended account 
of the campain of Edward III in France in 1359-60, in its relation 
to Chaucer. The progress of the army more accurately markt. Tlic 
appearance before Rhétel, in its relation to Chaucer’s testimony in 
court in 1386. The probable time and circumstances of the capture 
by the French. The imprisonment, ransom, and return to the army. 
The return to England after the peace of Brétigny. Further servis 
in the peace negotiations at Calais.—Twenty minutes.] 
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At the close of this session there was a meeting of the 
American Dialect Society. 


On Thursday evening, December 28, at half past six 
o’clock, the ladies of the Association wer the guests of 
the Modern Language faculties of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago at the University Club 
of Chicago. 


On Thursday evening, December 28, at half past eight 
o'clock, the gentlemen of the Association met at the Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago. A smoke talk was given by 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge. 


FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The session began at 9.55 a. m. 


Professor Edwin Mortimer Hopkins presented the fol- 
lowing report of the Committee of Five on English Com- 
position Teaching (a committee of the Central Division) : 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIVE ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
TEACHING. 


To keep within the assigned limit of time, the committee has dis- 
tributed copies of its preliminary report published in April, and 
reprints of an article to appear January 15 in the new English 
Journal. In these are indicated the nature and some of the results 
of the work of the present year. Without going into detail, we wish 
first to call attention, from those who have not seen it, to the initial 
summary of the preliminary report, page 2, and especially to sec- 
tions 7, 10, and 11, more painful than others, but not for that reason 
less true: 


“7. Long continued criticism and correcting of manu- 


script is one of the severest tests of physical endurance to be 
found in any teaching, and the limit of full and continued 
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efficiency in it is about two hours a day or ten hours a week. 
Much more than this results sooner or later in the physical 
collapse of the teacher. 

“10. Under existing conditions, this, the severest part of 
the composition teacher’s labor, is commonly not counted or 
allowed for in any way in assigning his work. 

“11. Under the average of existing conditions it is a 
physical impossibility, by any ‘method’ whatever, for any 
English composition teacher to bring his work to a proper 
standard of efficiency.” 


We emphasize strongly the fact that our correspondence of the 
present year has established that these statements are, as we be- 
lieved them to be, below the truth. It has likewise substantiated 
all other details of our preliminary report, relating to nature, stan- 
dards, and measurements of efficiency in composition teaching. We 
wish to say further that English teachers everywhere have pro- 
nounced the work of this committee in the highest degree important 
and vital; and for this reason we make the request offered at the 
end of the present report. 

When our first report was presented one year ago, we were asked 
to make specific recommendations regarding action that should be 
taken in view of the facts ascertained. It seemed that the only 
possible action that could bring results was to make the facts 
public with the utmost possible weight of emphasis and authority. 
The committee was continued, to do what it could toward this end; 
and the results of its efforts to the present time, as set forth in 
matter here distributed, are in sum that twelve thousand copies 
have been distributed in seven states, usually at state expense; tlie 
committee having at no time had funds of its own. This is of course 
a very small beginning toward general publicity. 

It seemed further that, after publicity, as a condition of action 
by individual schools to remedy present conditions, if remedy is 
practicable, information should be obtained as to the probable cost 
of such action. The committee then endeavored to make the dis- 
tribution of its preliminary report a means of gathering information 
on this additional point. The results thus far accomplished, while 
substantial and valuable, are not yet as extended as they should be 
to justify the committee in making final publication of them. We 
are therefore about to issue, as an insert, herewith shown, in the 
English Journal, a more specific request for this information. 

A word however may be said, in summary of what we have found 
as to the relative cost of English and of Science teaching, as to 
which our data are more full than in other subjects, though allow- 
ance must be made for future corrections. Under present condi- 
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tions, the pro rata annual teaching cost of English seems to be 
about $7 a pupil; the annual cost of equipment (books) about 25 
cents a pupil. The annual teaching cost of Science for each pupil 
is more than double the corresponding cost of English; the annual 
equipment cost of Science is about ten times the corresponding cost 
of English. But since English pupils are almost twice as many as 
Science pupils, the total present cost of English, including both 
teaching and equipment, seems to be rather more than two-thirds 
of the present cost of Science. 

To establish improved conditions in English work, according to 
the fundamental facts stated in our preliminary report, facts of 
which any proposed action must take account, might possibly double 
or even more than double its present total teaching cost, and so 
make its total cost, including both teaching and equipment, some- 
what greater than the total cost of Science; but even then the 
annual cost for each pupil would not exceed the present annual cost 
of Science for each pupil. Hence it seems that full efficiency may 
sometimes require spending almost as much to teach a pupil English 
as is now spent to teach him Science; and the basic question then is 
this—If we could really teach him to write and speak English, would 
the result be worth that cost? 

While this committee does not undertake to answer that question, 
it may soon be able to furnish the remaining information needed to 
enable public opinion to make answer for itself. We hope to have 
our final report ready for publication before the end of this academic 
year, and to persuade state agencies to make the gathering of similar 
information a permanent part of their work hereafter. Toward this 
object and the general end in view, the committee desires the support 
of the Modern Language Association as a body, that it may bring 
correspondingly greater influence to bear on sources of information 
and on agencies of publication, as explained in the subjoined reso- 
lutions, herewith offered for adoption. We believe that with this 
endorsement and authorization, added to what we have already 
secured from other organizations, we can accomplish something 
worth while; and we ask the aid of the Modern Language Association, 
which stands for scholarship, not only in increasing the efficiency of 
English composition teaching but in making scholarship possible for 
those who teach it. 


RESOLUTIONS 


I 


The Modern Language Association of America endorses the work 
of the Committee on English Composition Teaching of the English 
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Section of the Central Division. It commends the report of the 
Committee to the attention of every English teacher and of every 
school officer; and it requests the cojperation of educational organi- 
zations, institutions, state officers, and the press, in securing the 
utmost publicity for the report. 


II 


The Modern Language Association authorizes the Committee on 
English Composition Teaching, acting with Professor V. C. Coulter, 
to request state officers and high school inspectors to furnish data 
with reference to the comparative cost of equipment and of instrue- 
tion for the various departments in the high schools. 


The Modern Language Association requests the attention of thie 
United States Department of Education and of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching to the report of the Com- 
mittee on English Composition Teaching, with reference to possible 
publication and general distribution. 


On motion of Professor O. F. Emerson the report ani 
the resolutions offerd by the Committee wer adopted ; an! 
on motion of Professor J. M. Clapp it was voted that the 
expenses of the Committee to date by borne by the Asso- 
ciation. 


On motion of Professors F. G. Hubbard and W. |). 
MacClintock the following minute was adopted by a rising 
vote: 


The Modern Language Association has lernd of the sudden deth 
of J. Scott Clark, Professor of English at Northwestern University 
and for many years a member of the Association. 

Professor Clark was widely known as a vigorous and successful 
teacher and writer in the field of English rhetoric and composition. 
and was a vital personal force in the moral life of his students. 


Be it resolvd: 


(1) That this Association expresses here its deep sense of 
personal and professional loss in the deth of Professor 
Clark. 
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That the Association extends its sympathy on this sad 
oceasion to Professor Clark’s family, to his University, 
and to his students. 
That a copy of these Resolutions be sent by the Secretary 
to Professor Clark’s family and to the President of North- 
western University. 


[Copies wer subsequently sent as directed. | 


Professor E. C. Hills reported for the Auditing Com- 
mittee that the Tresurer’s accounts wer found correct; 


and the Tresurer’s report was thereupon accepted. 


For the Nominating Committee Professor J. W. Cun- 
liffe reported the following nominations: 


President: C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 

First Vice-President: Felix E. Schelling, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Second Vice-President: E. P. Baillot, Northwestern 
University. 

Third Vice-President: Philip S. Allen, University of 
Chicago. 

Secretary: W. G. Howard, Harvard University. 

Tresurer: Karl Young, University of Wisconsin. 
Executiv Council: 

J. D. Bruce, University of Tennessee. 

A. G. Canfield, University of Michigan. 

A. B. Faust, Cornell University. 

C. M. Gayley, University of California. 

M. D. Learned, University of Pennsylvania. 

J. L. Lowes, Washington University. 


Raymond Weeks, Columbia University. 


(2) 
(3) 
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Editorial Committee: 
James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
F. M. Warren, Yale University. 


On motion of Professor Aleée Fortier the report was 
accepted and the persons nominated wer unanimously 
elected. 


On motion of Professor W. G. Howard it was voted to 
appoint Dr. E. H. Wilkins of Harvard University Tresu- 
rer’s Agent, and until further orders to appropriate an- 


nually as compensation for his services the sum of fifty 
dollars. 


On motion of Professor W. W. Comfort it was unani- 
mously orderd: 


That the harty thanks and appreciation of the Modern 
Language Association be exprest by a rising vote for the 
generous hospitality extended to the members of the Associa- 
tion by the joint entertainment committee of Northwestern 
University and the University of Chicago and by the ladies 
who assisted it, by Dean Wigmore, and by the Cliff Dwellers 
Club; and further, that the thanks and appreciation of the 
Association be likewise exprest to Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge for his contribution to the plesure and profit of this 
meeting. 


[Copies of this order wer subsequently sent to thic 
persons and organizations mentiond. } 


Professor A. H. Quinn presented to the Association an 
invitation of the University of Pennsylvania to hold the 
next meeting of the Association in Philadelphia, and 
urged the acceptance thereof. 


[The Executiv Council subsequently accepted this invi- 
tation. | 
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On behalf of the Committee of the Central Division, 
on the time and place of the next meeting of the Division, 
Professor T. A. Jenkins recommended that the invitation 
of Indiana University, Purdue University, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Butler College, and Wabash College to hold the 
meeting in Indianapolis be accepted; and the recommen- 
dation was adopted. 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


16. “ Richard the Third, Act I, Scene 4.” By Pro- 
fessor Robert Adger Law, of the University of Texas. 
[To appear in Publications, xxvut, 2. | 


[The chief sources of Richard the Third ar wel known, but for the 
impressiv scene depicting Clarence’s murder in prison no source is 
generally recognized. The anonymous King Leir, acted 1594 and 
used by Shakespeare in composing his tragedy of similar title, con- 
tains a scene where a hired murderer finds the king asleep. Waking, 
Leir tels his allegorical dream to a companion just before the mur- 
derer declares his business. In the course of a long discussion the 
king lerns with amazement who is the murderer’s principal. Finally 
the ruffian relents. Verbal similarities between the scenes ar strik- 
ing.—A ten-minute abstract.] 


17. “The Arthurian Dramas of Eduard Stucken.” 
By Professor Thomas Moody Campbell, of the Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 


[Stucken’s prose dramas; his ballads. The Arthurian dramas 
totally different from his other works. Their general character. 
Their language; brilliance of expression; gloomy fancy; riotous 
fancy; extended metafor. The plots; the chief variation of Gawan 
from its source; outline of Lanval; improbabilities in Lanval; the 
spirit of Lanval that of the modern renascence; general sources of 
Lanzelot; the character of Lanzelot hinges on the creed of per- 
sonality; Elaine; Ginover; Arthur.—Twenty minutes.] 


18. “Modern Thought in Meredith’s Poems.” By 
Professor John William Cunliffe, of the University of 
Wisconsin. [See Publications, xxvu, 1.] 
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{The paper contrasted the attitude of George Meredith with that 
of Tennyson and Browning in regard to the great intellectual issues 
of the time:—(1) evolution; (2) God; (3) the immortality of the 
soul; (4) democracy; (5) the emancipation of women. It en- 
devord to show that while Tennyson is the representativ of tra- 
ditional conservatism and Browning of individualistic liberalism, 
Meredith is, in both filosofy and politics, a radical and a leader, 
not merely a follower and interpreter of the ideas of his time.— 
Twenty minutes. | 


19.‘ Criminal Characters in Shakespeare.” By Pro- 
fessor Elmer Edgar Stoll, of Western Reserve University. 


{A discussion of the villain as a product of Elizabethan and 
erlier ways of thinking and play-making. Shakespeare’s criminals 
compared with those of contemporary literature and tested by the 
principles of criminal psychology. The criminal’s self-consciousness 
and consistency, his manners, moral views, hypocrisy, remorse, 
skepticism, and atheism.—Twenty-five minutes. ] 


20. ‘“ Contemporary Literature—a Scientifie Study ¢” 
By Professor Otto Eduard Lessing, of the University of 
Illinois. 

[European universities hav long taken up and recognized the 
study of contemporary literature as on a par with other historical 
studies. Current opinion in this country generally associates the 
interest in things modern with an unscholarly attitude of mind. 
This paper attempted to refute such prejudis by pointing out: 1) 
the scholarly equipment necessary for an historical study of present- 
day fenomena, 2) the advantages that may be derived from an 
intelligent and unbiast observation of the present for the study of 
the past.—Fifteen minutes.] 


At half past twelv o’clock the members of the Associa 
tion luncht by invitation of Northwestern University in 


Booth Hall. 


FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The session began at 2.30 p. m. 


21. “ Romantic Outeroppings in English Classicism.” 
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By Professor Raymond Dexter Havens, of the University 
of Rochester. 


{An attempt to show that classicism in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land was neither as general nor as extreme as it has been pictured. 
The English hav always been romantic. Our neglect of the lesser 
writers of the period, the dominance of Pope, and the inability of 
the poets of the time to express emotion make the age seem more 
classical than it was. The more limber classicism is apparent in 
love of nature, in sympathy for animals, in interest in fairies, in 
appreciation of Gothic architecture, and in extensiv use of verse 
forms other than the heroie couplet. Yet to regard the presence of 
these or similar characteristics as establishing the romanticism of 
an author is misleading and causes a misunderstanding of poets of 
the freer type of classicism, such as Thomson and Cowper.—7wenty 


minutes. ] 


22. “ History of the English Relativ Constructions.” 
By Professor George Oliver Curme, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

{This paper containd a brief outline of an extended investigation 
of the origin and development of the English relativ constructions, 
which wil appear in the next two numbers of the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology. Attention was cald in this outline 
especially to the so-cald omission of the relativ and the development 
of the forms “ the whiche,” “ which that,” and “the whiche that.”— 
Thirty minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors J. S. Kenyon, 
John Morris, O. F. Emerson, C. H. Grandgent, and W. 
G. Hale. 


23. “The Plan of the Canterbury Tales.” By Dr. 
Harry Stuart Vedder Jones, of the University of Illinois. 
[The paper presented a study of Chaucer’s scheme in the light of 


medieval satire and allegory, with special reference to the Etats du 
Monde and the motif of the pilgrimage.—Twenty minutes.] 


This paper was diseust by Professor A. C. L. Brown. 


24. “Linguistics There and Here.” By Dr. David 
Simon Blondheim, of the University of [linois. 
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[Recent tendencies in language study in Europe as exemplified 
by work in the Romance field, ar leading away from the view that 
linguistic science is analogous to the natural sciences, and 
bringing out more clearly its connection with the study of history, 
especially the history of civilization. Word-geography and word- 
history as illustrations of the newer point of view. In America, on 
the other hand, numerous criticisms of linguistic studies as technical 
and devoid of cultural value hav been made of late; an examination 
of the justis of these criticisms.—Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was diseust by Professors G. O. Curme ani 
W. G. Hale. 


25. “ Patrons of Letters in Norfolk and Suffolk, -. 
1450.” By Dr. Samuel Moore, of Bryn Mawr College. 
[To appear in Publications, xxvu1, 2 and xxvu, 1. | 


[East Anglia has at this period a peculiar interest by reason oi 
the fact that a large number of its gentry, including Sir John Fas- 
tolf, Sir Miles Stapleton, the Duke of Suffolk, the abbot of Bury, 
John Denston, Lady Isabel Bourchier, the Countess of Oxford, the 
Duke of York, and Sir John Beaumont, wer encouraging the pro- 
duction of literature in Norfolk and Suffolk. These persons wer not 
isolated from each other, but wer intimately connected by ties of 
kinship, neighborhood, acquaintance, and interest. The existence of 
such a group of patrons, forming a literary public quite apart from 
the court, has an interesting bearing on certain problems of medieval 
literary history, particularly the revival of alliterativ poetry.— 
Twenty minutes, ] 


The Association adjournd at 4.50 p. m. 


PAPERS RED BY TITLE 


The following papers, presented to the Association, wer 
red by title only: 


26. “The Conversations D. M. D. C. E. D. C.D, M, as an Educa- 
tional Treatise.” By Professor Isabelle Bronk, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

[The increasing emfasis laid upon the Chevalier de Méré as a 
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factor in Pascal’s development, renders this work, in which ar 
exprest his views upon education, of unusual interest. Méré’s de- 
pendence upon Montaigne and his originality. The educational 
value of the Conversations in our own land and in this century.] 


27. “An Unpublisht Italian Version of the Legenl of Saint 
Alexius.” By Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

[Description of MS. 1661 of the Biblioteca Riccardiana of Flor- 
ence. Accurate transcription of the text of this 14th century version 
of the legend, which is written in dialectal Italian. Translation of 
the text into archaic English. To be followd by a study of (1) the 
origin and development of the legend in general from the Syrian; 
(2) its diffusion in Italy; (3) the particular significance of this 
version; (4) the linguistic character of this version.] 


28. “Some Recent French Text-Books of Rhetoric.” By Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia University. 


[The time-worn discussion of how far writing can be taught has 
been revived in Paris during the past decade. Certain new manuals 
attackt as pretentious abandon the traditional division, reject some 
of the traditional methods, and attempt to stimulate writing as 
expression. A review of the tradition as it is applied in French 
teaching explains much of the characteristic efliciency of the French 
in prose, but finds ground for the readjustment of emfasis.} 


29. “Wordsworth and the Associationistic Philosophy.” By 
Professor Arthur Beatty, of the University of Wisconsin. 


{Students of Wordsworth hav neglected to take account of his 
connection with the filosofy of associationism, with which he came 
into contact erly in his career. This paper draws attention to the 
importance of associationism as the clue to the leading ideas in the 
Advertisement and Prefaces, as wel as in some of the characteristic 
erly poems. William Godwin’s interpretation of associationism 
gave to Wordsworth his first filosofy, and at the same time satisfied 
his revolutionary enthusiasm for humanity. Hartley furnisht him 
with psychology on the basis of which he founded the famous dis- 
tinction between fancy and imagination.] 


30. “The Epic Origin of Boiardo’s Ruggiero.” By Professor 
Barry Cerf, of the University of Wisconsin. 


{In an article publisht in the Romanic Review, 1, 1 ff., the author 
endevord to show the possibility of the confusion in epic tradition 
of the names Ogier and Roger. In the Franco-Italian Chevalerie 
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Ogier, VV. 323-328 (Modern Philology, vu, 197), and in later Italian 
versions, Ogier is said to hav been born a Saracen and to hav been 
baptized by Charlemagne. The story of Ogier (Uggieri) as de- 
velopt in Italy has some points of contact with that of Riccieri, who 
appears in Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato as Ruggiero.] 


31. ‘* Vauvenargues: His Character as portrayed in his Essais 
sur Quelques Caracteres.” By Mr. Albert M. Cohn-McMaster, of 
Columbia University. 

[Vauvenargues was a man who did not unbosom himself to his 
friends, and who never confest to them the extent of his ambition, 
disappointment, and suffering. From his correspondence we can 
gather certain indications, but it remains for his Essais sur Quelques 
Caracteres to reveal to us his innermost thoughts and feelings. 
One great difficulty in interpreting them is that he mingles facts 
with fancy. To many of his personages he attributes characteristics 
which ar his own along with qualities or faults which he did not 
possess. Vauvenargues is the first type of the moral revolutionary. | 


32. “Some Old French Uncles and Nephews.” By Professor 
William Wistar Comfort, of Cornell University. 


[Uncle and the sister’s son in Old French an evidence of popular 
survival of sentimental interest in this relationship. Forms of its 
manifestation, chiefly in narrativ poetry of the 12th and 13th 
centuries: formulas of identification, obligation of protection and of 
vengeance, inheritance of power and offis. Bearing of such testi- 
mony upon the theory of mother-right in primitiv society.] 


33. “Teofilo Folengo’s Moschaea and José de Villaviciosa’s La 
Mosquea.” By Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. [See Publications, xxvm, 1.] 


[Just as Ariosto and Tasso wer the models for the Spanish epic 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so the Italian bur- 
lesque epic exerted some influence upon Spanish poetry of the same 
period. La Mosquea, by José de Villaviciosa, first publisht at 
Cuenca in 1615, is one of the most famous of the Spanish burlesque 
epics and has been considerd hitherto an original work. It describes 
in mock heroie style the terrible war between the flies and ants. 
The purpose of the paper is to show by parallel passages that Villa- 
viciosa simply translated freely a macaronic Latin poem entitled 
Moschaea, composed by the Italian Teofilo Folengo, better known by 
his pseudonym Merlin Coccaio, and publisht in 1521.] 


34. “ Tieck’s Essay on the Boydell Shakspere Gallery.” By Pro- 
fessor George H. Danton, of Butler College. 
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{An attempt to show a slite error in dating by Tieck. Haym’s 
statement that Lessing’s influence is wanting is shown to be wrong. 
Tieck treats the “Gallery” under 5 main heds: 1) technik of 
engraving; 2) drawing; 3) composition; 4) expression (Ausdruck 
not Miene); and 5) choice of subject. He leand hevily on the reviews 
in the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen for (1) and (2) and is not 
independent in (3) and (5).] 


35. “ Money in the Comedies of Dancourt.”’ By Professor Henri 
C. David, of the University of Chicago. 

[The part playd by Money in the comedies of Dancourt: (a) as an 
important factor in the construction of the plot and the delineation 
of character; (6) with reference to the formation of the type of 
*Vhomme d’argent.” | 


36. “On Word Order in German.” By Professor Tobias Diekhoff, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


{The paper aims chiefly to show that the position of the members 
following the finite verb in a main sentence in German is less con- 
ventional than seems to be ordinarily assumed, and essentially de- 
pends, not upon their inherent importance, not upon their consti- 
tuting the psychological predicate, or a part thereof, but upon the 
nearness of their relation to the grammatical predicate. ] 


37. “The Temperamental in George Meredith’s Evolutionism.” 
By Dr. George Roy Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[An attempt to define the temperamental nucleus of Meredith’s 
poetic thought with special reference to the poems of 1851 and 1852; 
and to make clear the significance of the developments which appear 
in the later poems (of 1893 and on) for his treatment of the spiritual 
and his attitude towards evolution.] 


38. “The Theme of Expatriation in German-American Litera- 
ture.” By Professor Albert Bernhardt Faust, of Cornell University. 


[Expatriation leavs in the hart of the cultivated forener a feeling 
of despondency never fully overcome even tho he hav betterd his 
condition, and his presence be appreciated in the country of his adop- 
tion. This feeling is abundantly exprest in the lyrics written by 
cultivated Germans in America. It is no mawkish homesickness, but 
a genuine feeling of loss. It is not “ Weltschmerz,” but might be 
sumd up in the frase “ Vaterlandslosigkeit,” and is an original note 
contributed to the German lyric. Complete assimilation is impossible 
for persons who are steept in the culture of a great foren nation; a 
critical spirit remains, which weighs the advantages of one civiliza- 
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tion over against those of the other. Illustrations of this critica] 
spirit and its value will be drawn from the memoirs and writings of 
Germans noted in the public life of the United States.] 


39. “The Collaboration of Shakespeare and Heywood in Troilus 
and Cressida.” By Professor Daniel Ford, of the University of 
Minnesota. 


[The unevenness of Troilus and Cressida compels one to beliey 
that for certain parts of the play, particularly the Hector-Ajax 
portions, an inferior dramatist is responsible. Since Thomas Hey- 
wood had handled the material found in these portions in his Jron 
Age, a play antedating Shakespeare’s, he is probably the playwright 
to whom we must assign the spurious parts. Certain convincing 
external and internal evidence strengthens this contention. | 


40. “The Meaning and Purpose of Criticism.” By Professor 
Edward Fulton, of the University of Illinois. 


[The self-questioning characteristic of criticism for the last fifty 
or sixty years indicativ of a lack of sureness of aim on its part. The 
main quarrel one between judicial criticism and impressionism. 
Both sides at fault: judicial criticism in its assumption that it can 
always be told by an appeal to reason whether one is right in one’s 
appreciation of a work of art or not; impressionism in its assump- 
tion that the feeling of the individual, whether we call it right or 
wrong, is the ultimate fact in the case. Criticism, however, has 
both social and individual aspects; to be effectiv, it must be based 
on feeling rather than reason, but the feeling of the individual critic 
must in some way be harmonized with that of the social group to 
which he belongs. | 


41. “Renan’s Religious Thought under the Second Empire.” By 
Professor Albert Léon Guérard, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


[The final chapter of a book on Religious Thought in French 
Literature under the Second Empire. A study of Renan’s thought 
in its historical milieu. (1) Formativ influences (mainly before 
1848); (2) Renan’s religious works, 1848-1870; (3) Discussion of 
his religious filosofy. Conclusions: (1) the “disease of Re- 
nanism” is a minor element in Renan’s thought before 1870; he is 
often subtle and elusiv, but ernest. (2) Contrary to his own re- 
peated affirmation, the basis of his filosofy is Reason rather than 
Science: a disciple of Voltaire and Chateaubriand. ] 


42. “Modern Language Instruction in the Early West.” By 
Professor Charles Hart Handschin, of Miami University. 
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{A historical account of the modern language work in erly 
western schools; an excerpt from a monograf, which the writer is 
preparing, on The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United 


States.] 


43. “ Shakespeare’s Utterances on Dramatic Art.” By Dr. Orie 
Latham Hatcher, of Bryn Mawr College. 


[The paper brings together Shakespeare’s utterances on the actor, 
the drama, and the stage, as presenting a surprisingly compre- 
hensiv reflection of the dramatic activities of his day—including 
various types of audiences and of actors, of rehersals and of per- 
formances, comments on these last, ideas on play construction, ete. 
Elizabethan stage history is examind in relation to the utterances 
cited, and these are classified as follows: (1) authenticated fully by 
contemporary stage history, ete., (2) authenticated only in a general 
sense, (3) sufficiently accounted for by its function in the given play 
and not authenticated at all.] 


44. “Legendary Motifs in the First pattr of the Jomsvikinga 
saga.” By Dr. Lee M. Hollander, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[The birth and exposure of Canute, and his adoption by King 
Gorm (the Childless) is based upon Biblical episodes slightly dis- 
guised, with possibly a hint from the Speculum Historiale of Vincent 
of Beauvais. The dreams of Gorm (the Old) that win him the hand 
of pyra, who interprets them, ar, clearly, imitations of Pharaoh’s 
dreams. The point of connection is pyra’s (historic) title of ‘‘ Dan- 
markarbét ” (Denmark’s Saviour): ef. Joseph’s title, “Salvator 
Mundi.” Genes. 41, 45.] 


45. “ Doublets of the type fres—freis in Old French.” By Pro- 
fessor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 


[The true explanation of the origin of these doublets is to be 
sought in the treatment of the Lat. or G. group SCS, which was 
reduced to CS; in like manner, Lat. STS was simplified to TS. 
This reduction is not a case of metathesis (G. Paris, A. Wallenskild), 
but of dissimilation, the -S of flexion causing a divergent develop- 
ment in the inflected cases. ] 


46. “ Boccaccio’s Ameto.” By Dr. Florence Nightingale Jones, 
of the University of Illinois. 

[The sources of the Ameto. Its allegorical signification. The 
autobiografical data containd in it. Its relation to Boceaccio’s other 
works. Its claim to be considerd the first pastoral novel. Altho 
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many editions of the Ameto have been publisht, so far as is known, 
it has never been translated. The reasons for this.] 


47. “ Wirklichkeit und Mutmassung im Goethe-Merck-Verhiiltnis.” 
By Dr. Francis Waldemar Kracher, of the State University of Iowa. 


[Einige Bemerkungen im zwélften Buche von Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, eine verhiiltnismiissig magere Sammlung von Briefen, und die 
blosse Nennung des Namens in den Tagebiichern, ist alles, was wir 
von Goethe selbst iiber Merck besitzen. Darauf stiitzt sich die 
immer wieder zitierte Theorie, dass Merck nicht nur den grissten Ein- 
fluss auf Goethes Leben, sondern auch auf dessen Schaffen gehabt 
habe. Dagegen ist einzuwenden: (1) Es ist kein giiltiger doku- 
mentarischer Nachweis vorhanden, dass Merck tiberhaupt einen nach- 
haltigen Einfluss auf Goethe ausgeiibt habe. (2) Rein subjektiv 
diese Einflussfrage behandeln zu wollen, wird stets irrefiihren. 
(3) Die Sammlung Goethes durch Merck herbeifiihren zu lassen, ist 
unwahrscheinlich. (4) Die Annahme, dass Goethe durch Merck so 
wunderbar geiindert wurde, ist nicht gerechtfertigt. (5) Ein Ver- 
gleich von Goethes und Mercks Charakter spricht sich gegen einen 
Einfluss Mercks aus. (6) Der persinliche und briefliche Verkehr 
allein ist kein Grund, eine Beeinflussung anzunehmen. (7) Das 
Goethe-Merck-Verhiiltnis auf die unzureichenden Siitze in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit zu stiitzen, ist nicht zuliissig. (8) Die Forschung 
hat sich dieser Frage gegeniiber stets zu positiv verhalten. ] 


48. “The Haunted Mere in Beowulf.” By Professor William 
W. Lawrence, of Columbia University. 


[The object of this paper is to offer a somewhat more accurate 
interpretation of certain details in the adventure with Grendel’s 
mother, and to show the significance of these for the evolution of 
the epic.] 


49. “Bayard Taylor’s Translation of Schiller’s Don Carlos.” By 
Dr. Frederick William Charles Lieler, of Harvard University. 


[The Don Carlos theme, a popular one in the literatures of 
Europe, has had a number of treatments in English; many of the 
treatments in the foren languages hav been translated into English 
—Schiller’s Don Carlos more often than any other drama of Schil- 
ler except Wilhelm Tell. One of the most interesting of the English 
adaptations and translations of Schiller’s drama, that by Bayard 
Taylor, the eminent translator of Faust, is little known and has 
never been publisht. It was made in 1877 at the request of the 
actor Lawrence Barrett, who was unable, however, to find time to 
perform the play on the stage. The original manuscript, now in 
New York, is still in possession of Mrs. Bayard Taylor.] 
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50. “Studies in the Visio Philiberti.” By Professor Clark S. 
Northup, of Cornell University. 


[A bibliografical and critical survey of our present knowledge of 
the sources and development of the Debate of the Body and Soul, 
followd by some texts and brief studies of single points.] 


51. “George Ticknor’s Travels in Spain.” By Professor George 
T. Northup, of Princeton University. [To appear in Publications, 
3.] 


[Excerpts from the inedited portion of Ticknor’s journal, with 
brief notes and comments. The editor has the full authorization 
and consent of Mr. Philip Rexter of Boston, Ticknor’s heir, who has 
very kindly loand him the journal of his grandfather. The vivid 
picture Ticknor presents ot Spain in the year 1818 ought to be of 
general interest. ] 


52. “Nietzsche as a Filologist, Rhetorician, and Critic.” By 
Dr. Allen Wilson Porterfield, of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


[About 1200 treatises hav been written on Nietzsche. An over- 
whelming majority of these treat Nietzsche as a psychologist, a 
biologist, a fisiologist, a filosofer. Yet he was fundamentally a 
belletristic filologist—a poet, an esthetician, and a critic. The 
eternal value of some of his hundred and more poems and the wel- 
nigh inimitable excellence of his prose, added to his broad acquaint- 
ance with, and his original ideas on, art and history and filosofy 
lend to his criticisms an unnegligible if not indisputable authority. 
Yet Nietzsche’s relation to filology in the uncommonly inclusiv 
sense in which he used the term is a practically unworkt mine. To 
approach the field otherwise than in its entirety is sure to lead to 
misconceptions. Nietzsche suggests without elaborating. Viewd a3 
a whole, he is a coherent, progressiv, constructiv critic.] 


53. “Intrusiv Nasals in Present-Day English.” By Professor 
Louise Pound, of the University of Nebraska. [To appear in 
Englische Studien, Xtv, 1.] 


{Brief review of erlier discussions, which hav dealt chiefly with 
intrusiv nasals in certain Middle English words. Intrusiv nasals 
in present English treated, and material, mainly from the spoken 
language, brought together. This material examind, and some 
reference made to the Middle English words around which interest 
has centerd.] 


x 
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54. ‘“Forchhammer’s Accent Theory and the Germanic Sound 
Shifting.” By Professor Eduard Prokosch, of the University of 
Wisconsin. [See The Journal of Engl. and German. Philol., x1, 1.] 


[A new explanation of dynamic accent, given by the Finnish 
fonetician Forchhammer, makes it possible to interpret all fases 
of the Germanic sound shifting (including Verner’s law, Holtzmann’s 
law, Sievers’ law, and the Germanic lengthening of consonants) as 
resuits of a uniform fonetiec tendency—increast force of expiration. ] 


55. “The Psychology of the Moral Play Mind, Will, and Under- 
standing.” By Professor Robert L. Ramsay, of the University of 
Missouri. 


[This paper attempts to fix the precise significance and to discover 
the source of the psychological triad of faculties around which the 
morality is bilt. It traces the history of this method of partitioning 
the soul, as it appears in erlier English and patristic literature, 
back to its origin in the thinking of Augustine.: Some conclusions 
ar drawn therefrom for the development of word-meanings and for 
the sources and authorship of the play.] 


56. “The Poetry of Thomas Carew.” By Professor Albert Gran- 
berry Reed, of Louisiana State University. 


{Much has been said, in a general way, about the combined influ- 
ence of Donne and Ben Jonson upon their contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors. The present paper is an attempt (1) to trace their 
influence upon Carew; and (2) to show, as an outgrowth of this 
influence, the special characteristics of Carew’s poetry. In the 
discussion considerable emfasis is placed upon Carew’s artistic 
qualities, for which he owes a great det to Ben Jonson.] 


57. “Melchior Meyr: an Appreciation.” By Professor F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 


[Melchior Meyr (born June 22, 1810, in Ehringen near Nird- 
lingen, Bavaria, died in Munich, April 22, 1871) is not so wel known 
as he should be. His significance in literature lies not so much in 
his dramas and novels, nor in his poems, as in his excellent 
Erzihlungen aus dem Ries. The warm sympathy and the truth 
with which Meyr describes the rural life of the “ Ries,” as wel as 
the character of the pesants, makes his village stories genuin tres- 
ures of German literature. As compared with these thoroly realistic 
popular stories, the Dorfgeschichten by Auerbach appear highly 
colord and untrue. In German literature Meyr is generally cald a 
“Nachahmer” of Auerbach. Against this Meyr himself protests. 
A close comparison of the two wil show that Meyr is superior to 
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the so-cald “ Schipfer der Dorfgeschichten.” While Meyr is known 
chiefly today thru his Erzdéhlungen, he cannot be ignored as a writer 
of dramas, novels, and poems. His dramas, altho not very success- 
ful in the popular sense of the word, ar remarkable because of their 
beauty of form and content. Karl der Kiihne (1862) is con- 
siderd his best tragedy. In his novels (Vier Deutsche, 1861; Ewige 
Liebe, 1864; and others) he is more filosofer than poet. In his 
poems he reminds us frequently of Goethe, Schiller, and Platen. His 
lyric poems ar noteworthy because of their beauty of form. In later 
life Meyr wrote a number of filosofical works, in which he attempted 
to develop a deistic system of filosofy. His relation with Goethe, 
who influenced him and encouraged him in a special letter, his asso- 
ciation with Riickert, Schelling, and others make him an interesting 
figure in German literature. ] 


58. “Heinrich von Kleist’s Metaphors and Similes.” By Dr. 
John William Scholl, of the University of Michigan. 


[A study of Kleist’s character and the range of his interests as 
reflected in his favorit figures of comparison. ] 


59. “The Scene of the Franklin’s Tale Visited.” By Professor 
John 8. P. Tatlock, of the University of Michigan. 


[Chaucer’s detaild description of the scene of the Franklin’s Tale 
precisely fits the present local facts, except in two points; in which, 
however, geological and archeological evidence bears him out also. 
Keyrrud, the dwelling of Arveragus, cannot be certainly identified, 
but a conjecture may be offerd. It seems that Chaucer had visited 
the farther part of Brittany; this has a bearing on the vext question 
of the source of the poem.] 


60. “A Welsh Dramatic Troilus and Cressida.” By Professor 
John 8S. P. Tatlock, of the University of Michigan. 


[A dramatic version, in Welsh verse, of the Troilus and Cressida 
story exists in a manuscript transcribed in 1613 and 1622. The 
work (of some 9000 words) is divided into five “ books.” and into 
scenes, and contains about fifteen human characters, besides deities. 
The contents ar certainly due largely to Chaucer and Henryson, but 
probably also to some of the Elizabethan dramas on the subject.] 


61. “ Food and Climate.” By Professor Hugo P. Thieme. of the 
University of Michigan. 


[The influence of foods and drinks, as wel as climate, etc., on the 
formation and development of speech sounds, and also more gener- 
ally on the fisiological and psychological or mental character. This 
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involvs the whole make-up of the French, and affords an interesting 
comparison with the German—not only for speech sounds, but for 
the entire constitution. ] 


62. “The Shaksperean Mob.” By Professor Frederick Tupper, 
Jr., of the University of Vermont. 


[The Shaksperean “ multitude” (of the Jack Cade scenes and 
of the Roman plays) as molded by the dramatist’s sources, envi- 
ronment, and literary traditions. The definit contributions of this 
rabble to social psychology. The later history of the mob in both 
English and Continental plays, with particular reference to this 
fase of Shakspere’s influence upon Voltaire, Goethe, and Victor 
Hugo. ] 


63. “ Fielding’s Political Purpose in Jonathan Wild.” By Pro- 
fessor John Edwin Wells, of Beloit College. 


[That Fielding had a political purpose in Jonathan Wild, and that 
he wrote the story with his eye stedily on Robert Walpole, is shown 
by (1) The “ Advertisement ” of 1754; (2) Millar’s notices of 1744 
and 1754; (3) Statements and elements in the story dealing with 
contemporary matters; (4) Parallels between Fielding’s signi 
“Champion” essays and Jonathan Wild; (5) Parallels between 


Jonathan Wild and The Nemoniad; (6) Use of “ Great Man” in thie 
first edition; (7) Use of “Prime Minister” in the first edition; 
(8) Details of matter and attitude in the story coinciding with com- 
mon contemporary attitude and belief, and with Fielding’s elsewhere 
exprest attitude and belief, concerning Walpole; (9) Three political 
chapters, enlarged parts of other chapters, now shown by new 
evidence to be of deliberate political import.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Detiverp on Tuurspay, Decemper 28, CuHIcago, 
aT THE Twenty-NiIntTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By Lewis Freeman Morr 


DISRESPECT FOR LANGUAGE 


“They order,” said the Sentimental Traveler, “ this 
matter better in France”: yet it is precisely from France 
that we hear the loudest outcry over the inability of the 
rising generation to use with vigor, exactitude and deli- 
cacy that marvelous instrument of expression, the mother 
tongue. The products of the press, it is said, are lamen- 
tably inelegant and incorrect, youths at school and uni- 
versity—students of science, law, history, of literature 
itself— cannot equal their predecessors of two decades ago 
in the arrangement, method and clearness of composition, 
to say nothing of taste and elegance. The young engineers 
are incapable of writing intelligible and well ordered 
reports. Even teachers are infected with the common 
decadence. And the complaint comes not only from lite- 
rary men and other artistic spirits, but from scientists, 
physicians, engineering experts, manufacturers and mer- 
chants as well. Such is the condition labeled rather star- 
tlingly “la crise du francais.” 

In a review article, which at once attained celebrity, an 
eminent critic proclaims this decadence definitive and 
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without remedy. French, he thinks, will cease to be 
written or understood, excepting by a small number of 
the elect: the generality will use a language which is 
“ imprecise, vague, formless, confused, which no one there- 
fore will understand very well, but which will serve as a 
rather rudimentary and barbarous means of communica- 
tion.” On the other hand, a large association of the 
hopeful and resolute, consisting of members from every 
walk of life and from every district of the country, has 
been formed for the defense of French culture. Whether 
or not “they order this matter better in France,” they 
assuredlv order it with the utmost thoroughness and under 


the impulse of an invincible conviction. 

That the French tongue should lose its lucid beauty 
would indeed be sufficient occasion for much perturbation 
of spirit. But France is not alone in her plight. The 


same sort of complaint, though not so vehement and no! 
so persistent, is heard from other lands. As we listen to 
these voices of lamentation, we can hardly eseape the per- 
suasion that we live in an age of disrespect for language. 

The causes of this deplorable tendency are variously 
estimated. “It is due to the decline in the study of 
Latin and Greek,” cries one. “ The usurpations of science 
are to blame,” exclaims another, “ for even language au! 
literature are mutilated by this implacable tyrant.” Stil! 
others attribute the fault to the overcrowding of the 
curriculum in the secondary schools; to a too early spec 
ialization in vocational training; to the dislike on the 
part of pupils and parents of intellectual effort: to the 
perpetual reading of newspapers and the consequent ne- 
glect of literary masterpieces; to a vile democracy. which 
will not tolerate any superiority in culture, but enviously 
pulls down every elevated ideal to its own dull level. 
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Finally and incontrovertibly, it is asserted that the only 
explanation of the phenomenon is to be extracted from 
some impalpable quintessence called the Spirit of the Age. 

All of the causes mentioned—educational, political and 
social—operate with especial force in these United States 
of America. That we therefore lead the world in dis- 
respect for language can of course be neither demonstrated 


nor disproved, but our failings in this direction are un- 
deniably obvious. 

In our land the present is supreme. The complexity 
and fullness of modern life fill every waking hour. We 
have scarcely time to look about us, much less to dwell 
affectionately and reverently upon the past. Far from 
saying to the fleeting moment: “ Stay, thou art so fair! ”, 
we hurry on to that which is to come. This haste, this 
restlessness, this distraction, and the constant effort to 
gather fresh advantages, often render us heedless of the 
treasures we already possess, and especially of that trea- 
sure of treasures, our mother tongue. Not only does this 
condition exist in our cities, but also in regions remote 
from these centres of activity; for rapid and continuous 
communication so unites town and country that practically 
all are drawn within the same circle of ideas and are 
stimulated to strive for the same ends. 

To stop this rushing current is as hopeless as to oppose 
the Mississippi in its march to the sea. We must seek 
therefore, not to retard, but to utilize the tide of time. 
Immense benefit and profit it indubitably brings, and vet 
it is also a violently destructive force. We must endeavor 
to tame its fury, for though it will hurry on without our 
aid and in spite of any foolish resistance we may be 
tempted to offer, one plain duty of education is to rescue 
unharmed from the devouring sweep of innovation the 
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precious gifts of the past. Civilized man commands, for 
use or abuse, for ornament or disfigurement, a highly 
developed literary language, the harvest of ages, the legacy 
of millions; assuredly every resource provided by the life 
around us should be employed to preserve from injury this 
priceless inheritance. 

Can it be, as some maintain, that Democracy is hostile 
to excellence of speech? or is not this, in truth, a super- 
ficial view, largely influenced by temporary phenomena, 
by prejudice and by lack of perspective? Some, it seems, 
cannot see the wood for the trees. What is language, but 
the collective product of a whole people? And what is 
literary language, but this same product handled with 
particular skill? Those are not the most loyal democrats 
who think that any style is good enough for the mob, 
provided it bellows out with uncouth fury the common- 
places that make a wide popular appeal. Though the nu- 
triment of the spirit, linguistic as well as conceptual, 
admits of no pure food law, the people are entitled to the 
best, and they will ultimately demand and obtain that 
which is wholesome and suitable to their needs. True 
democracy, however it levels down exorbitant political 
privilege, can never have for its object the destruction of 
intellectual eminence. Rather will it utilize such emi- 
nence for the general good and strive to lift as many as 
possible to higher planes. No flat reaches of mediocrity 
will suffice; if uniformity must be the aim—and this is 
mainly doubtful—let it be a uniformity of excellence. 
Ariel is not to vanish in the loveliness of ineffectual 
music; he is to remain with us, and all his choicest gifts 
are to be bestowed on a glorified Caliban. 

When the purposes of Democracy in the sphere of mind 
are thus conceived, it seems incredible that language, the 
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chief organ of culture, should be allowed to suffer degra- 
dation. Perhaps, after all, the extent of the evil has been 
exaggerated. Has there really been a decline ? 

Our daily utterance, of course, we cannot measure with 
that of yesterday, but the imperfections of ordinary talk 
are notorious, and the accurate speaker, we must believe, 
has always been rare. As to the written word, the hin- 
drances to forming a correct judgment are hardly slighter. 
To-day practically everybody writes, and thousands of the 
incompetent, alas!, not only write, but print. Can any 
reasonable observer expect this prodigious output to ex- 
hibit mastery of expression, a mastery to which, though 
many feel called, few are really chosen? In fact, much 
of this medley is better than could have been looked for, 
our daily newspapers themselves being generally not ill 
written, considering the circumstances under which they 
are composed. On the other hand, enormous quantities of 
inferior “‘ current literature,” in place of literature of the 
highest type, cannot fail to have a deleterious effect upon 
both thinking and speech. 

That we should not feel secure in regard to our ver- 
nacular is indicated by the Oxford criticism of a select 
body of educated young men, our Rhodes scholars. These, 
we are told, “ have not been accustomed to write and ex- 
press themselves clearly and with precision.” In terms 
that sound somewhat overcharged, another teacher writes: 
“Some are terribly rough intellectually, with little or no 
literary sense and very limited command over expression. 
In the composition of an English essay they have, as a 
rule, almost everything to learn. Their linguistic attain- 
ments are also, as a rule, slender.” One may note, fur- 
thermore, in places where it should not be expected, a 
falling off in accuracy and neatness of phrase. Not to 
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speak of ephemeral trash, our best monthly periodicals are 
not guiltless, and serious volumes of literary studies too 
often betray an inexpert and even clumsy hand. There 
can be little doubt that an evil exists which must be faced 
and overcome. 

Let there be no misconception, however, as to the objec 
in view. This object is not a fixed standard. It is not 
a code of rigid linguistic laws. It is not the establishment 
of a dictatorship of grammarians and lexicographers to 
tyrannize over men cf letters. This would indeed be itseli 
a disrespect for language, and success in such a projeci, 
if possible, would be fatal. When a literary tongue can- 
not change, it must die, as Latin died under the despotisi 
of the humanists. The pedantic purist, though usefu! 
doubtless as a conservative influence, can no longer domi- 
nate in discussions of proper current usage. Overprecision 
becomes ridiculous, and opposition to innovation futile. 
We must even grow resigned to irreparable losses, for they 
are a part of the tragic waste of nature, which intelligent 
effort may diminish, but cannot wholly prevent. 

Too high a value, moreover, must not be placed upon 
unessentials. A dilettante elegance may continue to be 
the harmless amusement of cultivated leisure, but as- 
suredly it can never be a model for normal communication. 
Even grace and beauty must remain the accomplishment 
of the few. In this regard, there is a close analogy be- 
tween language and architecture, for in both we find a 
plain style for practical use, and at the same time a vari- 
ety of more conspicuous styles designed to satisfy aesthetic 
cravings. To build a foundry after the model of the 
Parthenon or of Notre Dame would be no more absurd 
than to write a treatise on potato-bugs in the manner of 
Walter Pater or Thomas Carlyle. In comparison with the 
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mass, these elaborate manifestations are exceptional, but 
the universal qualities, simplicity and directness, are ac- 
cessible to ordinary abilities. Lovers of language cannot 
indeed too strongly repudiate an attitude of fastidious 
delicacy which is out of touch with life; for words are no 
playthings, nor is speech a mere game of skill. 

What is in reality to be dreaded and strenuously com- 
bated is a heedless clumsiness of expression, combined 
with poverty of vocabulary and verbal inaccuracy. These 
faults, widely prevalent at the best, are rendered epidemic 
through the general practice of dictating to a stenographer. 
The hasty first draft too frequently stands as the final 
form. It is, to a certain extent, as though we had receded 
to a primitive epoch of the exclusively spoken word and 
were thus endangering the literary cultivation of centuries. 
A movement in this direction would actually be a decline 
toward barbarism, for the oral language, fundamental as 
it is to the philologist, is inadequate to embody the subtlest 
products of intellect, to say nothing of the beauties of art. 
It is the vigorous but homely stem out of which the flower 
springs. The danger of such complete retrogression is, 
perhaps, not imminent, but there is every prospect of ex- 
tensive deterioration, for if even the highly cultured are 
thus to be numbered among the transgressors, what can be 
expected of the comparatively uneducated? Little less 
than linguistic anarchy, which the rapid perusal of jour- 
nalistic headlines only tends to intensify. Doubtless, also, 
the ephemeral jargon of sport has wrought more extensive 
ravages than ever before, and the abuse of slang has so 
impoverished the daily intercourse of myriads that they 
have lost all command of any other language. Moreover, 
in addition to these conditions and influences, an un- 
broken stream of immigration floods our cities with the 
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confusion of Babel. Many of our newcomers largely for- 
get their native tongue, yet never acquire proficiency in 
ours; so that, both of our own native progeny and of the 
progeny of the old world, we have amongst us, multiplied 
by thousands, the man without a language. 

With full allowance for exaggeration, the situation is 
sufficiently serious. How is it to be dealt with? Shall 
we for the defense of the vernacular inaugurate a society 
like the new French league or the older, widely ramified 
and very flourishing German Sprachverein? Doubtless 
such a body would be invaluable in keeping the agitation 
alive, but at present the burden is thrown almost entirely 


upon our schools. 

It is a heavier burden, indeed, than they have ever 
borne before. Not only have they to educate, as demo- 
eracy rightly demands, a vast army of young people who 
in previous epochs received little or no tuition, but in an 


incalculable number of cases the instruction that used to 
be given by parents in the home, and that could best be 
given by competent parents, is abandoned to the teacher 
in the class-room. To no subject is this statement more 
justly applicable than to the native language, for excel- 
lence of speech, like courtesy in behavior, is a social 
virtue, and can, as a rule, be acquired only through years 
of persistent, patient training. The little barbarian, ruled 
by nurses and nature, and picking up too readily what 
is furnished by the street and the stable, is apt to be 
shocking in both word and deed, and the influences that 
shall succeed in making him a civilized member of society 
must be pervasive and continuous. The school is here at 
a disadvantage; its powers are not equal to the demands 
made upon it. Nevertheless, it must do its best, and if 
we may judge from the curricula of our institutions— 
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elementary, secondary and collegiate—a strenuous effort 


in this direction is being made. 

This effort obviously deserves every encouragement, in 
spite of certain reserves that may be made concerning 
the general vagueness of aims and methods. Nobody can 
consider it desirable, for instance, that our schools should 
produce a brood of youthful hypocrites, who appreciate 
literature only when writing examination papers, and in 
their honest hearts long to drown their books ** for reading 
and practice” “‘ deeper than did ever plummet sound.” 
The endeavor to heat a frigid imagination up to at least 
sixty per cent on a scale of set questions is about as wise 
as an attempt to stimulate the ardors of a lover by ex- 
amining him on the angelic qualities, not of the adored 
object, but of the object we think he ought to adore, and 
then making a passing mark the prerequisite for unwilling 
entrance into the holy state of matrimony. To inspire 
love for an imposed task is the gift of the exceptional 
teacher, which no science or art of pedagogy can create ; 
yet even in the absence of literary enthusiasm, a practical 
command of expression can to a large extent be inculeated, 
provided that the proper means be employed. 

And the means must be found. Education is suffering 
a world-wide dislocation. The trouble is not that “ the 
old order changeth, yielding place to new,” but that the 
old has lost its power before the new has been moulded 
to take its place. Hence the disorganization, the groping 
in the dark, the theorizing, the disastrous experimentation. 
The widening of knowledge has brought an embarrassment 
of riches, a thousand thousand things that everybody ought 
to know, but simply cannot for lack of time. The age is 
past in which a Lord Chancellor could take all knowledge 
for his province, just as the age is past in which Latin, 
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Greek and mathematics could constitute a liberal edu- 
cation. 

The result upon our schools has been twofold; on the 
one hand, the crowding in of too many subjects, and on 
the other, though this seems contradictory, an over-spec- 
ialization. The importance of the fact may excuse the 
triteness of the statement, for the conditions and their 
results are visible on every side. The growth of our 
schools of engineering is, for example, phenomenal, and, 
parallel with the increase in the number of students, is a 
narrowing of the curriculum to purely technical subjects. 
These, it is obvious, cannot give linguistic or literary 
power. Doubtless a passionate admiration for the ‘ Faerie 
Queene” is not an essential factor in the suecess of a 
builder of bridges, but he assuredly does require the ability 
to say what he means in unmistakable form; and even a 
little literary taste would probably do him no harm. If 
the sort of instruction which gives command of expression 
is to be excluded from engineering schools, as perhaps it 
needs to be, the standard fixed for admission to such 
schools should generally be much higher in this regard 
than it is at present. We could not, and would not, de- 
mand that our engineers should be philologists, any more 
than that our philologists should be engineers ; but it ought 
to be regarded as essential that workers in strictly scien- 
tifie lines should have at least the linguistic acquirements 
sufficient for the needs of a truly intellectual man. To 
vocational training in law and medicine the same remark 
applies with increased force, for here a deficiency is likely 
to prove fatal. To insist in this connection upon such 
requirements in schools of liberal arts and sciences would 
assuredly appear superfluous. What particularly concerns 
us of the Modern Language Association is the care that in 
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every case neither the variety nor the limitation of sub- 
jects should interfere with the efficiency of linguistic 
instruction. Whatever must be curtailed in an overbur- 
dened curriculum, or however intense must be the concen- 
tration upon a specialty, the last sacrifice to be made 
should be the means of human communication, * the 
power which has civilized human life,” for it is the funda- 
mental necessity, as well as the most perfect instrument 
of the human spirit and, in some respects, its finest artistic 
achievement. 

To take this stand is not to range oneself with scolding 
reactionaries and hidebound opponents of progress. It 
involves no feeble lament for the good old times. The 


study of the best linguistic usage, and the insistence upon 


it in practice, constitute no interruption of the course of 
civilization, but rather the continuation, the acceleration 
of that course. When we get something new and good, we 
are not called upon to relinquish all our fathers had. 
It cannot really be that every ancient value is but a mere 
trifle. Serious consideration refuses to accept any such 
appraisal. Nor, on the other hand, can the true lover 
of language join in the outery against the practical in 
edueation, an outery which resounded equally in ancient 
Athens and in renaissance Florence, when they were, as 
viewed from this distance, the ideal homes of art, philo- 
sophy and letters. Let us not be the dupes of high sound- 
ing phrases. Edueation, at least for the majority, ought 
to be entirely practical and largely utilitarian. And what 
can be more practical, what more utilitarian, than mastery 
of language? Concerning the utility of the vernacular 
there can be no question; but the thorough study of any 
language whatever, be it ancient or modern, is also practi- 
eal, if it strengthens the intellect and reacts beneficially 
upon the mother tongue. 
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Such a truism craves your pardon, but it may serve to 
suggest a fundamental consideration. We of America 
have, in addition to the general requirements of culture, 
an especial need for the study of some language other than 
our own. Separated as we are from sister nations, the 
impulse to such study is less strong here than in Europe. 
Foreign speech is often treated even with contempt. The 
absence from English, moreover, of some of the more deli- 
cate syntactical distinctions tends to dull our linguistic 
sense. Our very freedom of speech, too, causes us to lose 
certain refinements of expression. ‘ The short but ugly 
word” is typical, not only of lack of restraint, but of 
deficiency of vocabulary. We may not regret the time 
when eloquence consisted in the ability to say everything 
you wished without being cast into the Bastille, but we can 
still believe that it is not necessary to vociferate at the 
top of one’s lungs in order to make oneself heard. In 
speech, as in action, patience under restriction is our least 
failing, and a disdain for rigorous form reacts injuriously 
upon our habits of thought. No remedy for such short- 
comings can equal in efficiency the prolonged, exact and 
minute study of a foreign language. Whoever has mas- 
tered a subtle linguistic distinction has accomplished an 
intellectual achievement. 

One of the prime advantages in the study of Latin and 
Greek has been that there could be no doubt as to the 
object of the course. Practically no one has, for genera- 
tions, expected to make use of these ancient tongues as a 
medium of communication. They have held their place in 
the curriculum purely as a discipline, linguistic and lite- 
rary, and whatever else they may or may not have accom- 
plished, they assuredly have succeeded in inculeating a 
respect, if not invariably a love, for language. If, as the 
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signs of the times indicate, the influence of Latin and 
Greek is to be enfeebled in our system of education, we 
are driven to ask: Can the modern languages effect the 
same result? The question can not be answered positively, 
since the data for a well-founded conclusion appear to be 
lacking, but it may be said without much hesitation that 
they cannot attain this object unless they have the object 
in view. It is no by-product which will unexpectedly 
enrich the worker who is trying to bring forth something 


else. 

Here lies an obstacle to the full suecess of modern lan- 
guage teaching—a divided aim. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate in many cases to strive for no more than a mere 
reading acquaintance with a foreign tongue, to be satisfied 
with providing an instrument which may be employed for 
acquiring information in other departments; but such an 


aim must be rigidly discriminated from the broader pur- 
pose of training the linguistie sense. The acquisition, for 
example, of a sufficient working knowledge of French or 
German demands comparatively little time; but many 
years of diligent application under expert and careful 
guidance will usually fall short of what can in any proper 
sense be called mastery. Even if our wagon is not hitched 
to an unattainable star, the attempt to obtain from modern 
languages a linguistic training equal to that obtained from 
Latin and Greek will demand a parallel amount of contin- 
uous time and effort. 

Educational opinion has, indeed, not recognized any 
such theory, and because pupils with a mere smattering of 
French and German exhibit the mental deficiencies natural 
to such inadequate training, it is hastily inferred that the 
fault is inherent in the subject-matter itself. But respon- 
sibility is not justly imposed unless a corresponding 
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opportunity is afforded. We have no quarrel with the 
ancients. The conflict here is to be waged, not between 
the classics and modern languages, but between a system 
of education which neglects and ill-treats linguistic disci- 
pline, and one in which such discipline holds its normal 


and necessary place. In addition to the mother tongue, 
some language, whatever it be, should be studied intensely, 
consecutively, exhaustively, so that it may exert all its 
beneficent influence, so that it may be really worthy of 
respect and help to dispel the notion that any form of 


civilized speech can be cheapened into 


“A liberal art that costs no pains 
Of study, industry or brains.” 


Wide reading alone, advantageous as it undoubtedly is, 
can never produce this result. Patient, persistent, atten- 
tive effort is necessary for the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of idiom, while an appreciation of those deli- 
cate shades of meaning, which escape ossification in 
dictionaries and grammars, and often defy laborious elu- 
cidation, requires a keen and unhurried exercise of the 
reflective powers. Large quantities of intellectual fodder 
cannot be suddenly chewed and digested. Has not the 
desire to cover an extensive and attractive literary field 
too often induced with us a facile superficiality? The 
man of one book is, indeed, no present-day ideal, but an 
excess of breadth is as injurious as an excess of narrow- 
ness. Though circumstances may frequently oblige a 
student merely to catch the general drift of a passage, 
without attention to its explicit meaning, the habit of such 
negligence is fatal to linguistic attainment. Unless aceu- 
rate reading is insisted upon and grammatical and verbal 
distinctions are minutely scrutinized, no language can 
claim to be a disciplinary study. 
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Many of the foregoing remarks have been frequently 
reiterated both at home and abroad, but with slight visible 
effect. Hundreds of teachers, too, whose voices are sel- 
dom or never raised, are engaged in the daily struggle to 
attain their ideals, and we are still far from the goal. 
The difficulties have come too fast to be successfully met. 
While the old type of school was droning away, modern 
society was transformed and became too varied for the 
education offered it. Excess of conservatism was followed 
by an equally excessive reaction. All the received values 
were upset and the feeling of proportion was lost. Every 
day brought forth its brand new revolutionary theory and 
systems of education were improvised over night. While 
the agitation put life into a moribund pedagogy, it also 
filled the educational world with confusion, from which we 
have not yet emerged. One difficulty was that capable 
teachers had not yet been prepared to undertake the new 
subjects, and even those who were sufficiently instructed 
were uncertain as to whither they were steering and 
whether they were to get there by sail or steam. For 
many reasons, some of which have already been mentioned, 
this condition was particularly aggravated in the case of 
the modern languages: and their situation still remains 
to a large extent unsatisfactory. 

To provide for our secondary schools a competent and 
effective body of teachers of English, French and German 
is one of the most important practical tasks of our uni- 
versities throughout the land. It is not too exaggerated a 
hope, indeed, that within a few years a majority of our 
high school teachers in every branch will be university 
graduates. Courses should therefore be designed which 
are specifically adapted to their professional needs. To 
detail such a line of study would be obviously presump- 
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tuous, but a few salient points may be indicated without 
risk of offence. 

This association has from its inception stood for a high 
standard of scholarship. While the progress in this direc- 
tion during the past thirty years has been eminently 
satisfactory, much inevitably remains to be accomplished. 
In fact, even if the goal should at any time seem to be 
won—a hardly conceivable supposition—any relaxation of 
effort would surely entail retrogression. We cannot cease 
for a moment to demand the highest possible attainments 
on the part of our teachers without facing the imminent 
danger of incompetence. If, on the whole, though even 
here not invariably, our colleges and universities possess 
men sufficiently learned in their subjects, it cannot be 
denied that too frequently teachers of modern languages in 
our secondary schools are not masters of the idiom they 
attempt to impart. In many cases this deficiency is at 
present unavoidable. The requisite supply of masters 
does not exist. It must be gradually provided by our 
institutions of higher education. The necessity is pres- 
sing, for what sort of respect can a pupil entertain for a 
language which his very teacher has not found it worth 
his while to acquire ? 

Command of present usage, however, is not sufficient. 
An ample knowledge of the historical development of the 
language taught and a reasonable familiarity with all 
periods of its literature, not merely from hearsay but from 
actual acquaintance with the texts, is an essential back- 
ground for effective teaching even of the rudiments; for 
when laying foundations correctness is most urgent and 
without a thorough understanding the simplest explana- 
tions go far astray. Excess, however, is here also quite 
as dangerous as defect. The teacher of language ani 
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literature sails between the Scylla of vague impressionism 
and the Charybdis of rigid system. His learning, indeed, 
ean never be either too broad or too minute, but he must 
not fail to remember that his erudition is valuable in his 
class-room only as it serves to rescue him from mere 
mechanical routine, and that it becomes positively per- 
nicious if used to overburden immature minds with un- 
essentials ; in other words, scholarship is for reserve power, 
not for pedantic display. 

Our universities have of late been adversely criticized 
in some quarters because they require for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy a special investigation, the results of 
which must be embodied in a thesis. A narrow speciali- 
zation, it is said, is the consequence, and the product is 
a group of teachers, each of whom has so long fixed his 
microscopic eye upon some insignificant literary or lin- 
guistie fact that he has lost the power of normal vision. 
“Tf it were so, it were a grievous fault,” but this odious 
thesis they reprobate is nowhere the sole requirement, nor 
is narrowness an essential or exclusive characteristic of 
the specialist, in whose ranks, indeed, we may unquestion- 
ably count our broadest minded and most efficient teachers. 
In scholarship, as in other occupations, specialization is 
at present essential to success, and whatever evils inevi- 
tably attend it must be accepted along with its benefits. 
A wise foresight may diminish the one and increase the 
other. 

While a virile intellect is not injured, but strengthened, 
by long continued concentration upon a single task, it 
cannot be denied that a certain type of weak and super- 
ficial brain produces and nourishes the abuse of speciali- 
zation. The criticism, therefore, passed rather generally 
upon doctors of philosophy, is, no doubt, in some cases, 
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partly justified. The born pedant is, unfortunately, too 
often inclined rather to shape his ambition toward the 
vocation of teaching than to drift into other professions 
for which he is more obviously, though not more funda- 
mentally, unqualified ; and a narrow training will precisely 
fit his limited mind. This is the young person who ear- 
ries away in triumph from his university career a barren 
method without content, empty form without substance, the 
pretence of learning and not the reality. In him a pitiful 
exaggeration of distorted trifles suffocates wholesome spir- 
itual activity. He is the slave of science, not its master. 

For such an individual, is the university, we may 
reasonably ask, expected to provide, not instruction alone, 
but also brains, drawn from some limbo near the moon? 
He should not be encouraged, it is true, but no syllable 
of recorded time gives hope that he can be wholly sup- 
pressed. It is in the case of his fellow student, who is 
fundamentally sane, but who as yet lacks a well developed 
sense of proportion, that an ill-balanced emphasis in higher 
training may lead to a temporary dislocation of values, a 
fault which must be rectified later, as we may be sure it 
will be, by experience, study and reflection. To save such 
a one from even momentary error is worth much pains. 
System in his literary researches he should be taught, but 
he should also be led to realize that literature is more than 
system. He should approach language as a natural pheno- 
menon, to be investigated by a severe scientific method, 
but he should also feel that it is something to be loved 
and cherished and fashioned for noble use. In its own 
sphere, for him and for all, let science reign supreme; 
let an inferior versifier, when occasion demands, be more 
significant for the matter in hand than a world poet; let 
a few rough sentences in an obscure dialect have a higher 
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value than the most polished eloquence; in every field 
let the most rigorous tests give the most accurate informa- 
tion; but let our students in no case become so biased as 
to forget that these indispensable processes are not of 
universal import, and that the results of literary or lin- 
guistic scholarship can never be complete and symmetrical 


unless due weight is assigned to their human values. 

If, on the whole, mere literary men have been un- 
scholarly, too frequently scholars have been unliterary. 
In either case the fault is not easy to condone. There is 
slight excuse for dressing up misinformation in flamboyant 
phrase, and even less for disguising the results of serious 
thought and methodical investigation in slovenly and mis- 
leading forms of expression. From our coming teachers 
of. languages, more than from any others, should be de- 
manded a pure literary style; yet our teachers of physical 
science also, if they are to do their work aright, must not 
be lacking in this essential element of power. It is no 
false rhetoric that is required, no embroidered decoration 
or inflated eloquence, but the ability to speak and write 
with propriety, precision and finish. What can be more 
ridiculous than the inexact statement of exact fact? what 
more distressing than a confused assemblage of words 
serving as a sepulchre of truth ? 

The teachers of languages will be recreant to their 
charge if they do not stand unflinchingly for a thorough 
and continuous linguistic training. If there was formerly 
wasteful and ridiculous excess in teaching the word with- 
out the thing, that is no reason for plunging to the 
opposite extreme of teaching the thing without the word. 
A too exclusive preoccupation with either cramps and 
maims the human spirit and infallibly impairs its effi- 
ciency. There is no need of inquiring which is worse, 
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when both are bad. Our particular function, however, 
obliges us to emphasize the word. Our part in the combat 
against ignorance and heedlessness is to oppose and tv 
conquer disrespect for language. 

The teacher who is to accomplish such a task can be 
no inferior or even ordinary man. He should command 
a balanced scholarship, at once minute and broad; he 
should possess sound grammatical knowledge, together 
with an instinct for good usage and a refined taste; he 
should write and speak with lucidity and precision, even 
if distinction of style must remain for him a mere elusive 
aspiration. While realizing that “ culture is the study o/ 
perfection,” he must admit no uncertainty of aim, but 
unite definite and exact drill with expansive and wide- 
ranging inspiration. He must be eminently practical both 
in his studies and his instruction, yet feel, with Aristotle. 
that “to be always seeking after the useful does not 
become free and exalted souls.” Such a man will investi 
gate and specialize, but he will also read widely in books 
ihat have little or no connection with his specialty. [le 
will thus in full measure exemplify the fact that pro- 
duetive scholarship is not inconsistent with breadth of 
culture. Such attainments will help to form the impres- 


sive personality so essential for the literary and linguistic 


guidance of our prematurely sophisticated youth. En- 
thusiasm yoked with reasonableness, and dignity devoid 
of affectation, will impose esteem even upon the listless 
and the irreverent, and as the teacher respects his language. 
so will his pupils learn to respect it. The ideal is lofty, 
but not unattainable. It calls for a confidence that defies 
discouragement and for an unalterable conviction that the 
striving is for no vain bauble, but for an object of inesti- 
mable worth. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903 


I 


The name of this Society shal be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II 


1. The object of this Association shal be the advance- 
ment of the study of the Modern Languages and their 
Literatures thru the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars, thru the publication of the results of investigation 
by members, and thru the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shal be held at such 
place and time as the Executiv Council shal from year to 
year determin. But at least as often as once in four 
years there shal be held a Union Meeting, for which some 
central point in the interior of the country shal be chosen. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Tresurer may become a member on the 
payment of three dollars, and may continue a member by 
the payment of the same amount each year. Persons who 
for twenty years or more hav been activ members in good 
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and regular standing may, on retiring from activ servis 
as teachers, be continued as activ members without further 
payment of dues. Any member, or any person eligible to 
membership, may become a life member by a single pay- 
ment of forty dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars 
a year for three successiv years. Persons who for fifteen 
years or more hay been activ members in good and regular 
standing may become life members upon the single pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars. Distinguisht foren scholars 
may be elected to honorary membership by the Association 
on nomination by the Executiv Council. But the number 
of honorary members shal not at any time excede forty. 


IV 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shal be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Tresurer; an Executiv Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen and Secretaries of the several Di- 
visions, and seven other members; and an Editorial Com- 
mittee consisting of the Secretary of the Association (who 
shal be Chairman ez officio), the Secretaries of the several 
Divisions, and two other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shal be 
elected by the Association, to hold offis for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shal be 
chosen by the respectiv Divisions. 

4, The other officers shal be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold offis until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meet- 
ings shal be fild by the Executiv Council. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Tresurer shal perform the usual duties of such officers. 
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The Secretary shal, furthermore, hav charge of the Pub- 
lications of the Association and the preparation of the 
program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executiv Council shal perform the duties 
assignd to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII and VIII; it 
shal, moreover, determin such questions of policy as may 
be referd to it by the Association and such as may arise 
in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shal render such assis- 
tance as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications 
of the Association and preparing the annual program. 


vI 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a 
Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shal be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They 
shal form a standing committee of the Association, and 
may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 


vil 


1. When for geografical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shal find it expedient to hold a 
separate annual meeting, the Executiv Council may ar- 
range with these members to form a Division, with power 
to call a meeting at such place and time as the members of 
the Division shal select; but no Division meeting shal be 
held during the year in which the Association holds a 
Union Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shal 
be borne by the Association. The total number of Divi- 
sions shal not at any time excede three. The present 
Division is hereby continued. 
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2. The members of a Division shal pay their dues to 
the Tresurer of the Association, and shal enjoy the same 
rights and privileges and be subject to the same conditions 
as other members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shal be a Chairman and 
a Secretary. The Division shal, moreover, hay power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own 
business. The program of the Division meeting shal be 
prepared by the Secretary of the Division in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Association. 


VIII 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 


has receivd the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executiv Council. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


I. In accordance with propositions of date January 10, 
1912, Voted: 


1. That E. C. Armstrong, A. R. Hohlfeld, and W. A. 
Neilson be appointed Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund. 

2. That the President of the Association, the Chair- 
man of the Central Division, and the Secretary 
of the Association be appointed a committee 
with power for and in the name of the Executiv 
Council to execute a deed of trust and under 
proper safegards to convey the Permanent Fund 
to the Trustees. 

[On August first, 1912 the Permanent Fund, 
amounting to $6,410.00, was accordingly con- 
veyd to the Trustees, who ar under bond of the 
Equitable Surety Co. of St. Louis in the sum 
of six thousand dollars for the faithful per. 
formance of their duties]. 

8. That the Editorial Committee be authorized at 
their discretion to reprint Publications, vol. xvi, 
no. 4 and that the Tresurer be orderd to pay the 
cost of said reprinting from the income of 
invested funds. 

4. That the Secretary and the Tresurer be authorized 
to secure subscriptions to the Old Series of the 
Publications from libraries and other possible 
buyers, and 
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That the Editorial Committee be authorized at 
their discretion to reprint the volumes of the 
Old Series of the Publications and Procedings 
whenever and as rapidly as the reprinting can be 
paid for out of the income of invested funds 
added to whatever may be promist by sub- 
scribers ; provided, however, that not more than 
two volumes of the Old Series shal be reprinted 
in any one year. 

6. That until further vote of the Executiv Council the 
suecessiv issues of our Publications be sent gra- 
tuitously to the Child Memorial Library. 

7. That the invitation of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania to hold the meeting of 1912 under its 
auspices in Philadelphia be accepted. 


in accordance with propositions of date March 29, 


1912, Voted: 


1. That Professors Bright and von Jagemann be re- 
quested to transfer their title to the fund in the 
Eutaw Savings Bank to “ The Modern Language 
Association of America, subject to the order of 
the Tresurer.” 

2. That insted of the Trustees of the Permanen: 
Fund, the Tresurer be directed to hold the fund 
now in the Cambridge Savings Bank (the so- 
cald von Jagemann Fund) and the fund in the 
Eutaw Savings Bank (the so-cald Bright Fund). 
and to draw on them only by order of the 
Exeeutiv Council. 

3. That the Tresurer be authorized to pay Professor F. 
M. Hopkins eighty dollars and sixty-seven cents 
for the expenses of the Committee on English 
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Composition Teaching, a Committee of the Cen- 
tral Division. 

4, That the Tresurer be authorized to draw upon the 
income of the Bright Fund and the von Jage- 
mann Fund, or either, to an amount not exced- 
ing one hundred dollars wherewith to pay for 
the reprinting of Publications, xvu, 4. 


W. G. Howanrp, 


Secretary. 
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New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and 54th 
St.] 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College Library 
Olivet, Mich.: Olivet College Library 
Orono, Me.: University of Maine Library 
Oxford, O.: Library of Miami University 
Oxford, O.: Reading Room of the Western College for Women 
Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library 
Painesville, O.: Library of Lake Erie College 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Library [13th and Locust Sts.] 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Mercantile Library 
Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 
Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University 
Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 
Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.] 
Reno, Nev.: University Library 
Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester [Prince St.] 
Rock Hill, S. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library 
Sacramento, Cal.: State Library of California 
St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 
St. Paul, Minn.: St. Paul Public Library 
Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 
Sioux City, Ia.: Library of Morningside College 
South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh University Library 
Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library 
Strathcona, Alberta, Canada: Library of the University of Alberta 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 
University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 
Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois [University 
Station] 
Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 
West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. S. Military Academy 
Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


ALESSANDRO D’ANCONA, University of Pisa 

K. von BAnper, University of Leipzig 

JosePH Collége de France, Paris 

Henry Brapiey, Oxford, England 

L. BRANpL, University of Berlin 

W. Braune, University of Heidelberg 

Konrap Burpacu, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin 
BENEDETTO CRocE, Naples, Italy 

WENDELIN Foerster, University of Bonn 

OTTo JESPERSEN, University of Copenhagen 

J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador, Washington, D. C. 
Fr. Kiuce, University of Freiburg 

EvuGen KUHNEMANN, University of Breslau 
GusTAVE LANSON, University of Paris 

RaMON MENENDEZ PipAL, University of Madrid 
PavuL MEYER, Xeole des Chartes, Paris 

W. Meyer-LUBKE, University of Vienna 
Ernesto Monact, University of Rome 

Str James A. H. Murray, Oxford, England 
ARTHUR NAPIER, University of Oxford 

Fritz NEUMANN, University of Heidelberg 
ApotF NorEEN, University of Upsala 
Francesco Novati, University of Milan 
Francesco D’Ovipi0, University of Naples 

H. Pavut, University of Munich 

Pio Ragna, R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, Florence 
Aveust Saver, University of Prague 

J. Scurpprer, University of Vienna 

Ericu Scumipt, University of Berlin 

H. Scuucuarpt, University of Graz 

Epvuarp Srevers, University of Leipzig 

Jouan Storm, University of Christiania 

H. Sucuter, University of Halle 

ANTOINE THOMAS, Sorbonne, Paris 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEAST 


J. T. Akers, Central College, Richmond, Ky. [1900] 

GraziapIo I, AscoLi, Milan, Italy [1907] 

ELysEke AvirAGNET, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. [1908[ 

T. Wuitrne Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890] 

Davip Lewis BARTLETT, Baltimore, Md. [1899] 

GreorGeE ALONZO Bartiett, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1908] 

W. M. BASKERVILL, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899] 

ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, Washington, D. C. [1905] 

A. A. BLoompBercGu, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. [1906] 

DANIEL G. BRINTON, Media, Pa. [1899] 

FRANK EGBERT BRYANT, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

[1910] 

Soruus University of Christiania [1907] 

FRANK Roscoe BuTLer, Hathorne, Mass. [1905] 

GeoRGE RIcE CARPENTER, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
[1909] 

JosePpH W. Carr, University of Maine, Orono, Me. [1909] 

CHARLES CHOLLET, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
[1903] 

J. Scorr CLarK, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1911] 

PALMER Copp, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
[1911] 

Henry CouHEeN, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900] 

Witr1amM Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888] 

Susan R. CuTter, Chicago, Ill. [1899] 

A. N. van Daety, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. [1899] 

Epwakp GRAHAM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894] 

W. Deutscu, St. Louis, Mo. [1898] 

Ernest August Eacers, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. [1903] 

A. MarsHatt Exxiort, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
[1910] 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. [1896] 

FREDERICK JAMES FURNIVALL, London, England [1910] 

Lerten R. Grecor, McGill University, Montreal, Canada [1912] 

Gustav GrOser, University of Strassburg [1911] 
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L. Haaser, Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. [1886] 

JAMES ALBERT HARRISON, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
[1911] 

B. P. Haspev, University of Bucharest, Bucharest, Roumania [1908] 

Rupotr HayM, University of Halle [1901] 

RicHarp HernzeL, University of Vienna [1905] 

Georce A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
[1899] 

JoHN BELL HENNEMAN, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
[1908] 

RvupoLF HILDEBRAND, University of Leipzig [1894] 

JULES ADOLPHE HosBIGANp, Boston, Mass. [1906] 

JULIAN HvuGUENIN, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. 
[1901] 

ANDREW INGRAHAM, Cambridge, Mass. [1905] 

J. Karo&, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892] 

GustaF E. Karsten, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1908] 

F. L. Kenpatt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. [1893] 

Pavut Oscar Kern, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [1908] 

EvUGEN Breslau, Germany [1899] 

J. Livy, Lexington, Mass. [1891] 

Aveust LopeMAN, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
[1902] 

JULES LoISEAU, New York, N. Y. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, Cambridge, Mass. [1891] 

J. Luquiens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899] 

ALBERT BENEDICT LyMAN, Baltimore, Md. [1907] 

THomMAs McCase, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891] 

J. G. R. McEtroy, University of Pennsyvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1899] 

Epwarp T. McLAuGuHuin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1893] 

James Macnig, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
£1909] 

Epwarp H. Maaiitzt, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. [1907] 

Francis ANDREW Marcu, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. [1911] 

Joun E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal. [1910] 

MARCELINO MENENDEZ ¥ PELAYO, University of Madrid [1912] 

Louis Emit Menecer, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1903] 

CHARLES WALTER MESLOH, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
[1904] 

Jacos Minor, University of Vienna [1912] 

SAMUEL P. MoLENAER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

[1900] 
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James O. Murray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [1901] 
ApoLF MussaFiA, University of Vienna [1905] 
Bennett Husearp Nasu, Boston, Mass. [1906] 
C. K. Netson, Brookville, Md. [1890] 
W. N. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. [1892] g 
WELLS NEWELL, Cambridge, Mass. [1907] 
Conrap H. Norpsy, College of the City of New York, New York, By 
N. Y. [1900] a 
Cc. P. Ot1s, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. a 
[1888] a 
Gaston Parts, Collége de France, Paris, France [1903] ‘ 
W. H. Perkinson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. z 
[1898] 
Hersert T. PoLanp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1906] & 


SAMUEL Porter, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, 
D. C. [1901] 


F. York Powe tt, University of Oxford, Oxford, England [1904] j 
RENE DE POoYEN-BELLISLE, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
[1900] 
Tuomas R. Price, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [1903] i 
Lewis A. RuoapEs, Ohio State University, Columbus, O, [1910] 
Henry B. Ricnarpson, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. [1906] of 
CuarLtes H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, “4 
Ala. [1900] 
M. Scuete De Vere, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. a 
[1898] 
O, SEIDENSTICKER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. a 
[1894] 
JAMES W. SHERIDAN, College of the City of New York, New York, , 
WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, University of Cambridge, England [1912] : 
Max SonrRAvER, New York, N. Y. [1890] 
CarLo LEONARDO SPERANZA, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. ; 
[1911] 
F. R. Stenger, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [1890] 


CAROLINE Portland, Ore. [1908] 

Henry Sweet, Oxford, England [1912] 

H. Taruicuet, Austin, Tex. [1894] 

Apotr University of Berlin [1910] 

Hiram Axsert VANCE, University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
[1906] 

E. L. WALTER, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1898] 

Kart WEINHOLD, University of Berlin [1901] 

CaRLA WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1902] 
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H&LENE WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1888] 
MarGaret M. WicKkHAM, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [1898] 
R. H. Wriuis, Chatham, Va. [1900] 

RicHarp PAvL WULKER, University of Leipzig. [1910] 

Casimiz ZDANOWICcZ, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1889] 
Juuius Zupirza, Berlin, Germany [1895] 


A 
| Books in French, German 


and Spanish. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Jung Deutschland. 
By Anna Gronow, University Elementary School, University of Chi- 
cago. 90 cents. 

A German grammar and reader for first year work. 

The distinguishing features are a continual emphasis on oral drill and the 
use of the simplest ideas and events of everyday German life by which to ac- 
quaint the student with the fundamentals of grammar. Carefully planned 
questions aim to strengthen the pupil’s vocabulary and his methods of ex- 
pression. The larger part of this book is entirely in German. 

Particularly attractive illustrations add to the interest of the work pre- 


sented. 


Hints on the Teaching of German Conversation 

By Philip Schuyler Allen, University of Chicago. Paper, 10 cents. 

Dr. Allen gets right down to the live essential details and gives directions 

for a variety of interesting exercises embracing the activities in which the 

upils find the greatest enjoyment. Games, exercises and songs are included. 

The little book will be found rich in suggestions for the teacher of elemen- 
tary German. 


A Spanish Grammar. 
With Practical Introductory Lessons. By Alfred Coester. $1.25, 


A practical grammar for high-school or college classes, adapted to students 
having small knowle¢ge of English grammar or those who have not studied 
other foreign languages. Part I teaches the pupil to read easy Spanish and 
to write an intelligible Spanish letter, Part 11 will answer practically every 
question concerning Spanish syntax, 


Elementary Spanish Reader. 
By E. 8. Harrison, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 50 ets. 


In the first selections the language has been so simplified that comparative- 
ly long lessons may be assigned, thus enabling the pupil to acquire at an early 
stage an extensive vocabulary of everyday Spanish. The selections are in- 
teresting and lend themselves to oral and written free reproduction. 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Corneille’s Le Cid—Edited by Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, 40 cents. 


De Maistre’s La Jeune Siberienne—Idited by Charles Wesley Robson, 35 
cents, 


German Poems 1800-1850—Edited by John Sholte Nollen, President of lake 
Forest College, 80 cents. 


Morike’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prague—/dited by Clyde Chew Glascock, 
Sheftield Scientific School, Yale University, 45 cents. 


Rosegger’s Waldheimat—with vocabulary—Edited by Laurence Fossler, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 45 cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA COLUMBUS DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Snow’s Fundamentals of French Grammar. 
By W. B. SNow, Head of the Department of Romance Languages, English High 
School, Boston. xi+ 265 pp. 12mo. $1.15. 

A working grammar limited to the essentials. A special feature 
of the book is the presentation of the verb, which the author has 
tested for many years, teaching by tenses instead of. by conjugations. 

C. H. GRANDGENT, Harvard University:—Snow’s Fundamentals of 
French Grammar is a good book. To clearness, scholarship and peda- 
gogical skill it adds a fresh and stimulating method of treatment. 
Whoever uses it will become a better teacher. 


Allen’s First German Composition. 
By Puiiip ScuvuyLeR ALLEN, Associate Professor in the University of Chicago, 
xxxii+ 224 pp. 12mo. 90 cents. 

The exercises are so easy that composition and conversation can be 
made a regular feature of elementary instruction even as early as 
the latter part of the first year. For the second year it solves the 
problem of suitable drill that shall not cut into the reading. 

GERTRUDE GINGRICH, Wooster University:—It goes straight to my 
heart. How much of the unused truck of the ordinary grammar 
and composition books he has done away with. How much more of 
the same kind of thing has been converted into available and valu- 
able material by simply putting it where it belongs, at the begin- 
ning, in good, clear, friendly type and right beside the exercises. 
Then how he has simplified it all. 


Pope’s Writing and Speaking German. 
be Pavut R. Popr, Assistant Professor in Cornell University. x + 280 pp. 12mo. 
cents. 

Slightly more elementary than the author’s German Composition, 
even more German in its atmosphere, bases the composition work 
on German models thruout the book, and provides illustrations for 
conversation work. 

R. M. Mircuer.t, Brown University:—I think it a decided im- 
provement over even the German Composition which is on the whole 
the most satisfactory text for its purpose that I know from actual 
class-room experience. 


Whitney and Stroebe’s Easy German Composition. 
By Marian P. Watney, Professor in Vassar College, and LILian L. STROEBE, 
Associate Professor in the same. viii +280 pp. 12mo. 90 cents. 

Part I consists of connected exercises, based on German models, 
in which the principles of German grammar are systematically 
illustrated. Part II affords glimpses of German and German life. 
An outline of German syntax is given at the end of the book. 

F. G. G. Scumipt, University of Oregon:—I hope to be able to use 
it next semesier. I have had an opportunity to recommend it very 
strongly to some high school teachers, and I trust it will have the 
wide circulation which it justly deserves. 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York, Chicago, 
34 West 33d St. 623 So. Wabash Ave. 


Just Published 


FRANCOIS’ ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


By Victor E. Francois, Ph. D., Associate Professor of French, College 
of the City of New York. 


90 cents. 


A course for beginners whose acquirement of a foreign lan- 
guage is often hampered by an incomplete mastery of English 
grammar. The development here proceeds from the known 
English form to the unknown French form, with constant com- 
parison and contrast of the two languages. This system will 
tend to fortify students by forcing them to notice and analyze 
the English as well as the French forms of expression. 

The models precede the rules, the salient features being 
made prominent by heavy type. The rules cover the neces- 
sary facts of the language as simply and completely as 
possible, but the student is not confused by masses of excep- 
tions, peculiarities, and idioms rarely seen and still more 
rarely used. The vocabulary, of moderate extent, is composed 
of ordinary words likely to be used in everyday conversation, 
and is increased slowly, care being taken to repeat the words 
again and again in succeeding exercises. The first lessons 
have been made short and simple, in order to allow for the 
initial difficulties. The exercises are composed of sentences 
connected in sense so far as this is possible without detriment 
to the application of the principles and repetition of words. 
Each lesson includes generally four exercises: a review, a portion 
of French text, a set of questions based on the text and 
usually followed by a grammar drill, and an English exercise 
based entirely on the text and on the rules developed in the 
lesson. Reading lessons are intioduced at intervals and may 
serve also as exercises in pronunciation, dictation, conversation, 


or review of rules. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE SERIES 


LIBRARY BINDING 


The following volumes in the Riverside Literature Series have been issued 
this fall in a new attractive library binding in red cloth stamped with a simple 
artistic design in gilt on the back. This edition is intended especially for Col- 
lege classes, where attractive, inexpensive texts are desired. 


Chaucer’s The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
Edited by FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR., formerly Assistant Professor of 
— and the Romance Languages in Williams College. 50 cents net. Post- 
paid. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Book I. 
Mdited by MarTHA SHACK¥FORD, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Wellesley College. 50 cents nef. Postpaid. 
Carlyle’s Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in 
History 
Edited by Jonn CuesteR Apams, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in 
Yale University. 60 cents net. Postpaid. 
Essays of Francis Bacon 
Edited by CLark S. Nortuur, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Cornell University. 50 cents net. Postpaid. 
Selections from the Works of John Ruskin 
Edited by Cuauncry B. TINKER, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in 
Yale University. 60 cents nei. Postpaid. 
Goldsmith’s The Good-Natured Man, and She Stoops 
to Conquer 
Edited by Tuomas H. Dickinson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of English in 
the University of Wisconsin. 50 cents net. Postpaid. 
English and Scottish Ballads 
Selected and edited by R. A. WitHaM, under the supervision of William A. 
oe Ph. D., Professor of English in Harvard University. 50 cents net, 
‘ostpaid. 


Huxley's Autobiography, and Selected Essa 


Edited Apa L. F. SNELL, Associate Professor of English in Me Holyoke 


College. 50 cents nef. Postpaid. 
The Second Shepherd’s Play, Everyman, and Other 
Early Plays 
With General Introduction, Special Introduction to the Different Plays, and 
Explanatory and Critical Notes. Edited by CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD, Ph.D., 
* Professor of English in the University of Pennsylvania. 50 cents net. Postpaid. 
Milton’s Of Education, Areopagitica, The Common- 
wealth 
Edited by Laura E. Lockwoop, Associate Professor of the English Lan- 
guage in Wellesley College. 60 cents nef. Postpaid. 


Latest Issues 
RALPH ROISTER DOISTER 
Edited by CLARENCE GriFFIN CHILD, Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Riverside Literature Series, No. 216. Paper 30 cents 
net, New Library Binding 50 cents net. Postpaid. 


GORBODUC 


Edited by CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD. Riverside Literature Series, No. 217 
(in preparation). 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


al 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


OXFORD ENGLISH SERIES 


a General Editor: Gzorcre Puitip Krapr, Ph. D., Professor of English in 
Columbia University. 
A History of American Literature, by Witiiam B, Carns, Ph. D., Assistant 
a of American Literature in the University of Wisconsin. Crown aed a 


“T am much pleased with the clear and accurate statement and the sane and 
discriminating judgment it displays.”—Proy. C. 7. Winchester, Wesleyan Univers 


sity, Middietown, Conn. 
™ “Tt seems to me quite the best book for its purpose published.— Prof. A. L. Bou- : 
S ton, New York University. a 
ay have looked it over and consider it the most practical book on American 4 
3 Literature yet published.—Pro7. Lewis Perry, Williams College, Williamstown, a 


Mass. 


OXFORD FRENCH SERIES 
4 General Editor: Raymonp Werks, Ph. D., Professor of the Romance Languages 4 
and Literatures in Columbia University. 
a A History of French Literature, by C. H. Conrap Wricut, A.M., Assistant 4 
4 Professor of French in Harvard University. 8vo. Cloth, - - - $3.00 a, 
‘* A conscientious piece of work . . . In yields to none of its American or Eng- a 

lish predecessors in soundness of scholarship or in range of information.”— ih 
The Dial. 
“At last we have a comprehensive and up-to-date history of French litera- . 
The Outiook. 


“By far the best manual on this subject in the English language.” —Jiarvard 
Graduates’ Magazine. 


OXFORD JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES 


Edited by H. L. Hutton, ; 
F’scap. 8vo. Stiff cloth, 96 pages, with or without vocabulary, per vol. 25 cents. 4 
New Volumes: q 

Hugo : Cosette. From Les Misérables. Edited by Marc CrpPt. 
Dumas ; Aventures du Capitaine Pamphile. Edited by R. A. Raven. I 


Noussanne : Le Chateau des Merveilles. Edited by R. J. E. Bu&. (By permission 
of the author and publisher.) 


OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 


General Editor: Jutius GOEBEL, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Languayes in the f 
i 


University of Dlinois. 
A New Volume: 


q Graded Exercises in German Prose Composition. Pased on a brief survey of 
7 modern German history. By JoseF WikuR, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Ger- 
4 man, Smith College. Crown 8vo. Cloth, - - - - - - 60 cents 
+ 


“Tt is just the thing that I have been looking forward to for my third year 
FE: work. We shall use it this year.’—Prof. Wm. G. Bek, University of North 


4 Dakota, ; 
y “Am very much pleased with it.’—Prof. J. A. Schmitz, Washington and Jeff= 
erson College. 
Ready Shortly. 
Libussa. Treuerspiel in funf Aufzagen von Franz Grillparzer. Fdited, with 
4 Introduction and Notes by GkorGE O. CuRME, Professor of Germanic Philology 

4 in the Northwestern University. a 
. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MopDERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

Tue CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


| 
>> 
ty 
J. H. FURST COMPANY 3 
23 Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 


REDUCTION SALE OF DR. G. H. BALG’S 
GOTHIC BOOKS 


A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language ($5.00), 
now stitched in 9 parts $2.00, bound $2.50 


The Gothic Literature, Syntax, etc. ($3.25), now stitched 
$1.50, bound $2.00 


Braune-Balg, Gothic Grammar, etc. ($1.35), now stitched 
$.75, bound $1.00 


The whole set stitched $4.00, bound $5.00 


Address : — ROLAND G. BALG, 
Mayville, Wis. 


or, Lemcke and Buchner, New York City. 


WANTED 


For the purpose of reprinting, the Editorial Committee 
desires copies of the following publications of the Association, 
and will pay for 


Transactions of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1884-5, vol. 1, Baltimore, 1886, pp. 
250, - - 

Proceedings of the Modern Language Association of 
America at New York, December 29, 30, 1884, 
Baltimore, 1885, pp. xevii and Index, - - - 1.00 

Proceedings of the Modern Language Association of 
America at Boston, December 29, 30, 1885, Balti- 
more, 1886, pp. ¢xxvi, 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, 1886, vol. 1, 
Baltimore, 1887, pp. 186-+-ecxi, - - - - - 5.00 


ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY, 
46 Ware HAtt, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


$5.00 
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Heath's HModern Language Series 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Declension of German Nouns. By Professor Hastines of Wellesley 
College and Professor Perrin of Boston University. 20 cents 
Deutsche Gedichte und Lieder. A brief collection, with notes and 
vocabulary by Professor PURIN and Professor RoEppER of the 
University of Wisconsin. Adapted for memorizing in each of the 
three years of a high school course in German. 60 cents 
Raabe: Eulenpfingsten. Somewhat abridged, and edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Mr. M. B. Lambert, Richmond Hill High 
School, Brooklyn. 45 cents 
Wildenbruch: Die Rabensteinerin. Edited with notes by Professor R. 
CiypeE Forp, Michigan State Normal College. 35 cents 
Hebbel: Agnes Bernauer. This edition, announced by us six years ago, 
is edited with introduction and notes by Professor M. B. Evans, 
Ohio State University. 50 cents 
Substitute English Exercises for Part I of the Fraser and Squair 
French Grammar. By Professor FREDERICK A. G. COWPER of the 
University of Kansas. 12 cents 
Récits Historiques. Salient events in early French history, with nu- 
merous illustrations, notes, exercises, and vocabulary. 45 cents 
Moliére en Récits. By Professor CHaPuzET and Professor DANIELS. 
Resembles Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Illustrated, and 
edited with a vocabulary. 50 cents 


English 


Old English Riddles. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, A.M., University of 
Cambridge, England. The text of the 93 riddles of the Exeter 
MS., with introduction, notes, and glossary. xxxviii + 193 
pages. 60 cents 

Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse. Edited by Geo. H. 
McKnieut, Ph. D., Ohio State University. The text of Dame 
Siriz, The Vox and the Wolf, and Sir Cleges, with introduction, 
notes and glossary. xi -+ 254 pages. 60 cents 

Prose Specimens. For use with classes in English Composition. 
Edited by C. S. Duncan, A.M., E. L. Beck, A.M., and W. 
L. -Graves, A.M., Ohio State University. A new book of 
unusual interest and value. 360 pages. $1.25 

Practical English Composition. By CarotyN M. Gerrisu, A. B., 
and MARGARET CUNNINGHAM. A course for mastery with 
abundant illustrative material from modern sources. 432 
pages, $1.00 

The Mechanics of Writing. By E. C. Woontry, Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin. ‘The subjects of paragraphing and punctuation are 
treated with great fulness. 420 pages. $1 00 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


(International Modern Language Series) 


IN GERMAN 


AUVERBACH—Brigitta (Revised Edition) (Gore) 

Bernuakpt—Krieg und Frieden - 

CARRUTH—German Reader 

Ecxst&In—Der Besuch im Karzer, and Ww ILDENBR 
edie Blut (Sanborn) - 

Forp—Elementary German for Sight T ranslation 

GERSTACKER—Germelshausen (Lovelace) - - 

GRANDGENT—German and nglish Sounds - 

Haurr—tTales (Goold) 

Heyse—Anfang und Ende (Busse) - - 

L’ Arrabbiata (Byington) - - 


40 cents 
35 cents 
50 cents 


= 


50 cents 
25 cents 
30 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 
35 cents 
30 cents 
30 cents 
45 cents 
35 cents 
40 cents 
35 cents 
35 cents 
30 cents 
35 cents 
35 cents 
30 cents 
40 cents 
40 cents 
40 cents 
25 cents 


als die Kirche (EF. astman) 
MANLEY AND ALLEN—Four German Comedies 
MINCKWITZ AND U 
MUELLER—Deutsche Gedichte - 
dinischer Zeit, Selections “from (Fossler 
RoskGGER—W aldheimat, Selections from (Fossler) 
ScuticK1ne—Die drei Freier (Heller) - - 
SEELIGMANN—Altes und Neues - 
Storm—Geschichten aus der Tonne (Brusie) 
Immensee (Minckwitz and Wilder) 
SupER—Elementary German Reader - - 
Van DaELL—Preparatory German Reader 
VoLKMANS-LEANDER—Triumereien (Jonas and W eeden 
ZscHOKKE—Der zerbrochene Krug (Sanborn) - we. 


IN FRENCH 


Mére de la Marquise et La Fille du Chancine (Super 
ALDRICH AND Foster—French Reader - 
CoLttn—Contes et Saynetes - - 
DaupET—La Belle-Nivernaise (F reeborn) - - - 


) 50 cents 
- 50 cents 
40 cents 
- 25 cents 
ForTIER—Napoléon 35 cents 
GUERLAC—Selections from Standard French Authors - 50 cents 
HERDLER—Scientific French Reader - - - - - 60 cents 
JOSSELYN AND TaLBoT—Elementary Reader of French History 30 cents 
LanicHE—La Grammaire and Le Baron de Fourchevif (Piatt) 35 cents 
LazaRE—French Readers : 
Les Plus Jolis Contes de Fées - - - - - - 
Lectures Faciles pour les Commengants - - - 30 cents 
Premiéres Lectures en Prose et en Vers - - - 35 cents 
Elementary French Composition - - 2 - 35 cents 


35 cents 


Lecouvs ET Lapicue—La Cigale chez les Fourmis (Van Dae ) 20 cents 
Les Prisonniers du Caucase (Robson) - 30 cents 
MEILHAC AND Hatévy—L’Eté de la Saint-Martin, Labiche’ 8 
La Lettre Chargée, and d’ Hervilly’s Vent d’ Ouest (House) - 
and Other Stories (Manley) 
MorreEau—La Guerre de I’ Indé ‘pe ndance en Amé rique (Van 
Daell) - - - 
Malade Imaginaire (Olmsted) 
RENAKD—Trois Contes de Noél (Meylan) - - 
Van to French Authors 
Introduction to the French Language - - 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA COLUMBUS DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


35 cents 
60 cents 


20 cents 
° 50 cents 
° 15 cents 
50 cents 


| Modern Language Textbooks 
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SPANISH 


Olmsted and Gordon’s Spanish Grammar. $1.40. 
By E. W. Oumsrep and ArTHUR GorDON, Cornell University. 


Adopted for use at Dartmouth, Colby, Amherst, Boston University, 
Brown, Brooklyn Polytechnic, Vassar, Syracuse, Corneil, Washington 
and Lee, West Virginia University, Ohio State University, Adelbert, 
University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, University of Texas, 
Fort Worth Polytechnic, University of Denver, University of Idaho, 
University of Southern California, University of Oregon, etc. 


Hills’s Spanish Tales for Beginners. $1.00. 


By E. C. Hinus, Colorado College. 

Adopted for use at University of Toronto, Dartmouth, Bates, 
Amherst, Brown, Wesleyan, Smith, New York University, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State College, Washington 
and Lee, West Virginia University, University of South Carolina, 
Fort Worth Polytechnic, Ohio State University, Case School, Indiana 
University, lowa State College, University of Colorado, New Mexico 
Agricultural, University of Oregon, Washington Agricultural, ete. 


60 cents. 


Morrison’s Tres Comedias Modernas. 
Includes La Muela 


By F. W. Morrison, U. S. Naval Academy. 
del Juicio, Las Solteronas, Los Pantalones. 

Adopted for use at Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Brown, Columbia, 
Cornell, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania State 
College, Naval Academy, St. John’s, Tulane, Fort Worth Polytechnic, 
University of Texas, University of Michigan, etc. 


Crawferd’s Spanish Composition. 75 cents. 
By J. P. WickrersHAM CRAWwrFrorD, University of Pennsylvania. 
Adopted for use at University of Toronto, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Boston University, Trinity, Yale, Smith, Syracuse, Cornell, Prince- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania State 
College, Washington and Lee, Johns Hopkins, University of Tennes- 
see, Ohio State University, Ohio Wesleyan, University of Michigan, 
Indiana University, University of Hlinois, University of Wisconsin, 
Grinnell, Washburn, University of Texas, Texas Christian University, 

University of Colorado, Stanford, University of California, ete. 


tN, Henry Holt and Company 


Cas a 34 West 33d St., New York 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NEW GERMAN TEXTS 


Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte 


Edited by J. H. BECKMANN, A. M., 
Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
30 cents 


ILDEN BRUCH is considered one of the most talented 
modern German writers, and this interesting and 
pathetic little story is a masterpiece. It displays well the 
author's clear and simple style and his sympathetic under- 
standing of child life. The story describes a German officer’ s 
inability to show his really devoted love for his two little 
motherless children, the loss of his eldest son, and the 
pathetic death of the young survivor. The text is accom- 
panied by the usually explanatory footnotes, exercises for 
translation and grammatical drill, and a full vocabulary, 
suitable for second year students. 


Holly’s German Epics Retold 
By M. BINE HOLLY, 


Instructor in German, Wooster University. 


} 


65 cents 


N this book the editor retells in modern German of an 
easy grade the stories of the ten great epics—Hilde- 
brandlied, Heliand, Waltarilied, Rolandslied, Der Arme 
Heinrich, Parzival, Lohengrin, Tristan und Isolde, Nibe- 
jungenlied, and Gudrunlied. Each division is prefaced 
by a short history of the poem, and accompanied by very 
full footnotes. Extensive exercises for conversational 
work, based on each epic, follow the text, which is pro- 
vided with a complete vocabulary. 


Send for Catalogue of Books in Modern 
Foreign Languages. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY'S 
Important Books 


THE ESSENTIALS OF POETRY 


By WILLIAM ALLAN NEILsoN. A discussion of the fundamental elements 
of poetry, largely as illustrated by the poetry of the romantic period in Eng- 
land. It is freshly and convincingly reasoned, and so clearly and persuasively 
expressed that it makes a definite addition to the body of English critical 
thought. $1.25 net. Postage 9 cents. 


THE CHIEF ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS 


By WiILt1amM ALLAN NEILSON. ‘The best and most representative of the 
English plays, thirty in number, from Lyly to Shirley. For those who wish to 
get a clear and general notion of the whole Elizabethan drama, the book will 
prove precisely suited.”"— The Nation. $2.75 net. Postpaid. 


THE RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES OF NARRATION 


By CarroLtt Lewis Maxcy. A clear and thorough analysis of the three 
elements of narrative writing, namely, setting, character, and plot. There are 
also discussions of the various forms of the short story, history, memoir, biog- 
raphy, the novel, etc. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


A STUDY OF THE DRAMA (Student’s Edition) 


By BrRaNnpDER MATTHEWS. A comprehensive treatise on the drama, embody- 
ing the results of the latest thought and investigation. Following the histor 
of the theater, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, it discusses the drama’s growt 
and development, and its fundamental laws and principles as revealed in the 
plays of the great dramatists from Sophocles to Ibsen. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


A STUDY OF VERSIFICATION 


By BrRanDER MatTTHEwWs. An introduction to the study of English versifi- 
cation, which will = to students such an understanding of the mechanism of 
verse that they will have a keener appreciation of poetry. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


By RayMonp M. ALDEN. Representative selections from the best prose of 
the period. There are brief biographical notes, and introductions to the 
extracts. $2.25 net. Postpaid. 


THE TUDOR DRAMA 


By C. F. TucKER Brooke. A scholarly and readable account of the his- 
tory and development of English dramatic literature from the earliest speci- 
mens in the vernacular to the retirement of Shakespeare, based upon a study of 
the sources of Elizabethan drama. $1.50 net. Postpaid. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA (Student’s Edition) 


By Feuix E. Scueriimne. A new edition of this standard work on the 
Elizabethan drama in two convenient sized volumes, and at a reasonable 
price, for class use. Two volumes. $3.50 net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK | 


|| 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


JUST ISSUED 
OXFORD JUNIOR FRENCH SERIES 


This is a new series of books intended to furnish material for elementary 
reading. Beside a few brief notes in French there are a ‘* Questionnaire ’”’ 
and ‘‘ Exercices’’ which enable the student to work up a lesson for himself, 
in preparation for more thorough questioning in class and for conversation. 


Issued thus far. 


La Chasse au Chastre—Alexandre Dumas. 
Gavroche—Victor Hugo. 


Napoléon—Frédéric Soulié. 
: Uniform Price 25 cents each. Net. 


OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 


General Editor: Pu. D. 
Professor of Germanic Languages in the University of [linois. 
Iwan der Schreckliche und Sein Hund. 


Roman von Hans Hoffmann. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Charles Marshall Poor, Ph. D. Crown 8vo. 60 cents 


Agnes Bernauer. 
Ein deutsches Trauerspiel in fiinf Akten von Friedrich Hebbel. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Camillo von Klenze, Ph. D. 
Crown 8vo. 60 cents 
Zwei Novellen von Gottfried Keller. 
Die drei gerechten Kammacher. Frau Regel Amrain und ihr Jiing- 
ster. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Herbert Z. 
Kip, Ph. D. Crown 8vo. 60 cents 
Die Judenbuche von A. F. von Droste-Hiuilshoff. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Dr. Ernst O. 
Eckelmann. Crown 8vo. 60 cents 
Minna von Barnhelm von G. E. Lessing. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Josef Wiehr, 
Ph. D. Crown 8vo. 60 cents 
Else von der Tanne von Wilhelm Raabe. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Samuel James 
Pease. Crown 8vo. 50 cents 


NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 
Schillers Don Carlos. 


Edited with Introduction, Bibliography, Appendices, Notes, and In- 
dex by Frederick W. C. Lieder, Ph. D., Instructor in German in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo. Pages Ixxx + 585. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 


35 West 32d Street, New York 
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J. H. FURST COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


Philological and Scientific Works 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, etc., necessary to fill 
orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

THE CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


And many other works of similar character 


Special Attention given to the printing of 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the 
Romance and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


J. H. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. Hanover Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GERMAN 

Hebbel: Agnes Bernauer. 50 cents 
This edition, announced by us six years ago, is edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Professor M. B. Evans, Ohio State University. 

Pattou: An American in Germany, 70 cents 
A conversation book which introduces the pupil to a very practical 
vocabulary and a large number of the common idioms of everyday 
life. 

Wallentin : Grundziige der Naturlehre. $1.00 
With notes and vocabulary by Professor P. M. PAautmer, Lehigh 
University. 

Deutscher Humor aus vier Jahrhunderten. 40 cents 
Compiled and edited with notes and vocabulary by Mr. F. Berz, East 
High School, Rochester, N. Y 

Wesselhoeft : Elementary German Grammar. In press 
By Professor E, C. WrssELHOEFT, University of Pennsylvania. 

Freytag : Das Nest der Zaunkdnige. 65 cents 
With notes by Professor E. C. RorppEer, University of Wisconsin. 

Hastings : Studies in German Words. $1.00 
A methodical study of the force and use of the German particles, modal 
auxiliaries, prefixes, prepositions, and the more common stem-groups. 

Goethe : Faust, Part I. In press 
Thoroughly revised and brought up to date by the editor, Professor 
THomas, Columbia University. 


FRENCH 


Marivaux : Le Jeu de l’amour et du hasard. In press 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Professor ALCEE FoRTIER, 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 

Sardou : Les Pattes de Mouche. 40 cents 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Mr. W. O. FARNsworTH, 
Columbia University. 

Moliére : Le Médecin malgré lui. In press 
An entirely new edition with notes and vocabulary by Dr. R. L. Haw- 
Kins, Harvard University. 

SPANISH 


Cuentos Modernos. 60 cents 
Selected by Professor F. De Haan, Bryn Mawr College, and edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Mr. F. W. Morrison, U. S. Naval 


Academy. 
ITALIAN 


Dante : Divina Commedia. Vol. 1, Inferno, Vol. u, Purgatorio. 
Each $1.25 


Edited by Professor C. H. GRANDGENT, Harvard University. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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‘CONTENTS: 


The Source of Chaucer's Anelida by 


XXI1,—The Shaksperean Mob. By Freprrick TurrER, + 486-523 

_ Acts ‘or THe Exzouriy Couxct., 


OF THE LANGUAGE AssoctaTion OF AMERICA 
(including Members of the Central Division of the Association) , lxxviii-exxxiv 


America is issued in quarterly instalments.. It contains chiefly articles which hav 
been presented at the meetings of the Association and approved for publication by 
the Editorial Committee. Other appropriate contributions may be accepted by 


the Committee. ~The first number of each volume includes, in an Appendix, the 
Procedings of the last Annttal Meeting of the Association and its Divisions; the _ 
fourth number of each volume contains a list of the members of 543 Association 
and its Divisions. 

The complete sets of the first seven volumes of these. “Publications ar “ll sold. 
The subsequent volumes, comprizing all the New Series, may be obtaind of the 
Secretary. The subacription for the current volume is $3.00. pe ps Seng 
numbers is $1.00 each. 

Copies of the Report of the Committee of Twelv on Admission Requirements 
may be obtaind of the Secretary. The price is ten cents a copy. . : 

Secretary of the Association, 

sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; on December 26, 27, and 28. The meeting of the 
Central Division wil be held at Indianapolis, Ind.; on the same days. Attention 
is cald' ta’ the regulations printed on the third pege of this ‘cover. 
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- REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


x Members wishing to present papers at the meeting ar expected to prepare 
them for that particular purpose, Extremely technical treatises may be red 


» by title, Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 


special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The papers red in full should be 


. 80 constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


-@% Every member offering 9 paper, whether it is to be red in full or not, shal 
submit tothe Secretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopsis of its contents, 


- consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shal state, at the same time, whether 


he thinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 


or red in full. The synopses of accepted papers ar to be printed on the pro- 


gram. 

3. The Secretary shal select the program from the papers thus offerd, 
trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractiv. 
In general not more than an hour anda half shal be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one seasion. There shal be sufficient opportunity for discussion 
and for social intercourse. 


4. The question of publication is to be decided for each a 
sented at the meeting. #5 


5. "Charges éxoiditig in average of forty-five cents of the first 


proof for authors’ in the 


Publications shal be = af the authors incurring them. 


° OF THE MANAGEMENT, OrrcuLaTIon, etc., 
of Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, published 


quarterly at Cambridge Boston, Mass., required by Act of Congress 


of August 24,1912. 

Name of Post-Office Address 
ion, William Guild Howard, 383 Harvard Street, 

~ Secretary of the Association. Cambridge, Mass. 
Publisher, The Modern Language Association of America. 


‘Owners : The Modern Language Association of America. : 
_ » Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per cent 


. OF more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities ; none. 
Guitp Howarp. 
EY Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of Nov., 1912, 


Joun ‘Kune. 
[sax] Notary Public. 
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OFFICERS. oF. THE Laneu ace ASSOCIATION: OF 
AMERICA FOR THE YEAR 1912 


Seoretary, Wrtiam Guitp Howarn, Harvard. University; Cambridge, Mass. 
Karu University of Wisconsin, Wie 


Px 


_-VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Husparp, University Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


“THR OFFICERS NAMED ABOVE ; 


5. Broce, University of. Tennesses, 
Arraur G. CANFIELD, University of Michigan, Ann Avbor, Mich. 
B, Faust, Cornell University, Ithaca, ‘N. 
University of California, Berkéley, Cal. 
Marion D-LEARMED, University of Pennsyleania, Philadelphia, 
Jonny Lowns, Washington’ University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia - Universi New York, 


@. Harvard University, ‘Cambridge, Mass. 

Witsor, State University of Iowa, Towa City, Ia. 
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